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SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


IN THIS ISSUE 


The manufacture of entertaining sights, 
sounds and words and their transmission 
by the modern communication media give 
rise to a number of social problems which 
have hitherto been largely ignored by social 
scientists. We have therefore devoted the 
first part of this issue to a symposium on 
mass culture. For his assistance in this 
enterprise, we are most grateful to Bernard 
Rosenberg, who served as Consulting 
Editor. There is need to subject the in- 
sights of the impassioned humanist critics 
of mass culture to the sober discipline of 
sociological research—-a point ably made 
by William Spinrad in the book review sec- 
tion. I hope that this symposium (which 
may in different parts please or displease 
both humanists and scientists) will stimu- 
late work toward such a synthesis. 


Following this symposium, we present 
two papers which examine social problems 
within the framework of community struc- 
tures and processes. In “Economic Power 
and Community Welfare” Irving A. Fowler 
demolishes by careful statistical research 
the dogma that private concentration of 
econcmic power has an adverse effect on 
ccmmunity welfare. Big business cities 
are found to have higher levels of wel- 
fare, as measured by an ingenious com- 
posite index, than small business cities. 
While these results may give aid and com- 
fort to the NAM—which is certainly not 
our intention in publishing them—pluralistic 
antimonopoly liberals must either refute 
Fowler by more conclusive investigations 
er medify their ideology. 


“Factors in Community Action Pro- 
grams,” by Rebert W. Janes and Harrv L. 
Miller, is based on the work of the SSSP 
Committee on Community Development 
and Research. The problem was to dis- 
cever common elements in community ac- 
tion programs and to isolate the elements 
which make for program success. By 
means of factor analysis applied to 27 
variables in 17 action programs, the au- 
thers find that effective program planning 
is linked with success, while a combina- 
tion of ineffective planning with divisive 
tendencies in the community presages fail- 
ure. A_ refined check-list is presented 
which should facilitate the accumulation of 
data for future analysis of action pro- 
grams. 


In the next paper, “The Prejudiced Per- 
sonality: A Cross-Cultural Test,” Allen 
Kassof takes issue with certain sociclegical 
critics who maintain that the alleged per- 
sonality correlates of ethnic prejudice are 





merely culture patterns which happen to 
be associated with prejudice in contem- 
porary American society. Kassof reports 
that among former Soviet Ukrainian citi- 
zens the prejudiced respondents display a 
personality syndrome virtually identical 
with that reported for their American 
counterparts. Since the personality of the 
prejudiced Ukrainians can hardly be at- 
tributed to American social patterns, it 
appears that common psychological factors 
are at least partly responsible for prejudice 
in both societies, and that the concept 
of the authoritarian personality has cross- 
cultural validity. 


In “Automation and the Automobile 
Worker,” William A. Faunce analyzes in- 
terviews with 125 Detroit workers in an 
automated plant. Changes in social 
structure like increased isolation of work- 
ers and changed relations with foremen 
are sources of dissatisfaction. ‘Changes in 
job content have _ produced increased 
alienation from work and increased anx- 
iety. In spite of this, most workers pre- 
fer autcmated jobs largely because of de- 
creased need for materials handling. This 
general preference, however, does not elim- 
inate problems of adjustment nor does it 
decrease the need for research-based in- 
formation in terms of which such adjust- 
ment may be facilitated. 


It is fitting that our final paper should 
discuss an aspect of the paramount prob- 
lem of our age, which ironically has received 
so little attention from scciologists, namely, 
the problem of atomic warfare. In “The 
Role of the Scientific Elite in the De- 
cision to Use the Atomic Bomb,” Joan and 
Burten Moore dispute the interpretation 
of the Hiroshima decision given by C. 
Wright Mills in The Power Elite. They 
marshall evidence to show that scientific 
groups, operating through an amazing in- 
formal sccial structure, played a crucial 
role in the decisions both to make and to 
drop the bomb. It is interesting to note, 
however, that one of our readers, himself 
a physicist, upheld Mills’ thesis by assert- 
ing that the small number of scientists who 
effectively participated in the decision to 
use the bomb acted qua government of- 
ficials (coordinators, project directors) 
rather than gua scientists. It is hoped 
that the Moores’ provocative paper will 
both focus the attention of social path- 
ologists upon the problem of war and 
stimulate further debate concerning Mills’ 
theory. 


Inasmuch as this is the last issue to ap- 
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thank the host of friends—members of the 
SoctaL ProsieMs Staff and of the Society, 
authors, and the printer—who during the 
past five years have collaborated in the 
adventure of starting a new journal. I 
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am happy now to hand over the editorial 
reins to the Editor-Elect, Erwin O. Smigel, 
at Indiana University, to whom authors 
should kenceforth send their manuscripts. 
JEROME HIMELHOCH, 

Editor 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SYMPOSIUM 
BERNARD ROSENBERG 
Department of Sociology, City College of New York 


By now no one can ignore mass cul- 
ture—and no socioligist can ignore its 
problematic nature. That a journal de- 
voted to the scientific study of such 
phenomena as crime, mental disorder, race 
prejudice and marital discord should of- 
fer asymposium on mass culture will startle 
some, but perhaps only those who have 
not pondered the question or considered 
its sociological implications. 


Mass culture is characterized by what 
may be called social circumambience, i.e., 
an enormous reach, one which touches 
every man. Social scientists- are just as 
much surrounded by advertising, films, 
television, radio, paperbacks, detective fic- 
tion, popular literature and mass circula- 
tion magazines as their neighbors. Today 
they feel the tonnage, and few among 
them are totally unafraid of being crushed 
or bruised by it. 


Thoughtful men are deeply divided in 
their evaluation of mass culture; their pas- 
siens aroused, they have drawn battle 
lines. It remains for the sociologist coolly 
to explore a world he privately views with 
considerable pleasure or complete distaste. 
If his vision extends beyond the local 
scene, he knows that mass culture has 
been used in our time to saddle whole 
peoples with totalitarianism. Whether or 
not it will be used to fix a kind of creep- 
ing totalitarianism on the rest of us re- 
mains to be seen. Such widely-held fears 


cannct be sensibly judged until we have 
discovered how the media arose, their or- 
ganization, content, audience and impact. 
These are grandiose questions when we 
are not even in possession of the most 
elementary facts. 


What follows is a modest sampling of 
recent work in the field. In “Art and the 
Mass Society,” Joseph Bensman and Israel 
Gerver cast light on the relationship be- 
tween high culture and mass culture, a 
subject hitherto woefully neglected. They 
advance a theoretical formulation which 
can produce researchable problems. Kurt 
Lang (‘“‘Mass, Class, and the Reviewer’) 
has selected an area in which actual low-, 
high-, middle-brow differentiations may be 
ebserved. Shrill and so far uninformed 
differences of opinion are nowhere more 
evident than at the point of intersection 
between levels of culture. By way -of 
partial rectification, Ernest van den Haag’s 
“Kerouac Was Here” provides a significant 
case in point; while George Gerbner’s “The 
Social Role of the Confession Magazine” 
provides another. These discussions of the 
review, the beat generation writers, and 
the confession magazine offer an introduc- 
tion to contemporary mass culture. It 
is only through the patient social analysis 
of the content, transmission, and reception 
of these and other mass culture products 
that we will begin to understand what at 
present delights, revolts, or simply baffles 
sO many members of post-modern society. 





ART AND THE MASS SOCIETY* 


JOSEPH BENSMAN AND ISRAEL GERVER 
William Esty and Co. and Department of Sociology, Brooklyn College 


The withdrawal of artists from con- 
cern with social meaning during re- 
cent decades stems from two general 
sources: the imternal rationalization of 
art, as found in technical and esthetic 
systems; and the external orientation of 
art, as indicated in the changing social 
position of the artist. In this paper 
both will be treated in detail. 


The internal rationalization of art 
as an esthetic system refers to art as 
pure art,art asa form. As a medium 
apart from other media, art develops 
rules, logics and an internal economy 
of its own. The development of all 
modern art in the last two centuries 
is the history of explication, expan- 
sion, and development of “inner 
lugics” both for the field and for 
schools of art- Over a long period of 
time the esthetic premises of the arts 
have become more rationalized, self- 
conscious and self-consistent. Con- 
sequently artistic fulfillment consists of 
expressing and exhausting the pos- 
sibilities inherent in a set of esthetic 
assumptions. 


Among and within schools there 
are rivalries between the partisans of 
divergent esthetic assumptions and 
techniques. Such factions do not re- 
main static. When the limits of the 
traditional philosophy are reached, new 
assumptions are posited and new tech- 
niques and modes of creativity are 
permitted. 


The consequences of this process 
are: 


a) The major problems of art be- 





*A revised and expanded version of a 
paper presented at the American Sociolog- 
ical Society annual meeting, September, 
1954 at Urbana, Illinois. 


come primarily technical, and the art- 
ist becomes primarily concerned with 
problems of techniques. (4) As a 
consequence, the artist is con- 
strained to focus his attention on 
methodological problems. The mean- 
ing of social experience becomes sec- 
ondary and in some cases is almost 
excluded from the scope of art. 


b) As the rationalization of each 
artistic medium develops, its tech- 
niques, methods, conventions, rules, 
language, and logic become more elab- 
orate and precise. The position of 
artist then requires a thorough, inten- 
sive, and prolonged professional train- 
ing, indoctrination, and practice. At 
the same time the appreciation of the 
artistic product increasingly requires 
a knowledge of those highly sophis- 
ticated criteria upon which the work 
is based. Since a knowledge of such 
criteria can only be based upon special- 
ized and intensive training, art be- 
comes more and more inaccessible 
and incomprehensible to those who 
have not acquired the esthetic stand- 
ards of appreciation. The work of 
art is alienated from the taste of the 
lay public, and artistic interpreters 
(critics, educators, publicists, man- 
agers, dealers) become important in 
determining the channels by which 
works of art are exposed to and ac- 
cepted by an untrained public. 


c) The development of self-con- 
scious schools of art is not monolithic. 
The artistic and esthetic foundations 
of a school are the results of usage, ac- 
ceptance by producers of commonly 
agreed upon esthetic propositions. 
Even though artists belong to numer- 
ous and competing schools, art is still 
peculiarly a means of personal ex- 
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pression. Specific artists of any one 
school will emphasize different tenets 
of a school. Given this situation, the 
general public is confronted with an 
overwhelming plentitude of artistic 
traditions which are presented side 


by side. 
II. 


The relationship of artistic product 
to the social position of the artist has 
been studied and documented in the 
last century. One major type of analy- 
sis has been in the Marxist tradi- 
tion. (7, 11) It has emphasized the 
relationship of the artist to the means 
of production, to the class structure, 
and to markets. In general, the ma- 
jor thesis of Marxist analysis is that 
artistic production “reflects” the sys- 
tem of economic and industrial pro- 
duction. The Marxist argument 
stresses the problems of the market 
for works of art. Taste is defined as 
a reflection of changes in the compo- 
sition and character of the supporting 
strata for artists, the purchasers of 
artistic production who compose the 
market. 


Marxists attempt to demonstrate a 
parallel between the class position of 
the artist and themes, symbols, avoid- 
ances and biases in his artistic pro- 
duction. This leads generally to a 
circumvention of esthetic considera- 
tions. Moreover, over-emphasis on 
external criteria of artistic produc- 
tions results less in generalizations 
about art, and more in generalizations 
about society.* These limitations do 
not completely invalidate external 
analysis, so long as it is not used as a 
simple-minded approach. The same 
stricture applies to internal analysis. 





*For example, Lakacs describes Balzac 
as an analyst of “the true nature of the 
capitalist werld.” (7, chs. I-III) He also 
asserts: “Balzac depicted the original ac- 
cumulation of capital in the ideological 
sphere.” (7, p. 63) 


In modern times there have been 
many shifts in the relationship of art 
to society. The Renaissance entailed 
greater secularization. This occurred 
along with the rise of new classes with 
secular tastes, new financial resources 
for art purchases. The major change 
in the market relations of the Renais- 
sance artist was primarily from re- 
ligious to secular patronage. (1, 2) 


While the artist had lower social 
status, the relationship of the artist to 
his consumer was a close one. The 
artist participated in and knew the 
life of his patrons. There was com- 
mon universe of taste between artist 
and consumer generated by shared so- 
cial existence and the special char- 
acter of the patrons. 

The rise of a large middle class in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies resulted in mass market for 
art. For example, portraiture was trans- 
formed into a middle class art, but 
more significant than the class nature 
of such art is its mass character. With 
mass audiences whose only obligation 
was the purchase of a ticket, or a 
book, rather than employment of the 
artist, art reached monumental pro- 
portions. The full symphony or- 
chestra became the characteristic ex- 
pression of music and it performed 
for large audiences in architecturally 
appropriate halls. ( 13) 


Nineteenth century artists captured 
large audiences by adopting mass 
themes which expressed national, po- 
litical, and social aspirations. 


Within mass audiences, scientific 
technology increased the scope within 
which the artist operated, and the 
artist was increasingly removed from 
his audience. Indeed today the mu- 
sician may make a reputation on 
phonograph records before he makes 
a live début. Major concert perform- 
ers such as Artur Rubinstein and 
Joseph Szigetti were introduced to the 
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musical audience in this country via 
the phonograph recording. In the 
past decade the long playing record 
has accelerated this procedure of pro- 
moting performers and composers 
(both dead and alive) by records 
rather than by risking expensive live 
performances. Similarly in painting, 
the reproduction of pictures has led 
to a mass audience, but the painter's 
relationship to the audience has been 
depersonalized. 


The very impersonality of the mar- 
ket place removed the artist from the 
art consumer. As art consumption ad- 
justed to the purchase price of tickets, 
books, etc., the type and character of 
artistic consumers was further dif- 
ferentiated, making it more difficult 
for the artist to absorb and share the 
clients’ world. Since appreciation of 
art is associated with the price of a 
ticket, the intellectual requirements 
for art consumption are reduced. 


The newer art consumers of dif- 
ferentiated background with feebler 
critical criteria have replaced the stable 
patron groups of previous eras; cor- 
respondingly, the canons of art have 
become less stable. The artist, not 
confronting a particular patron, can 
chose his public from a plurality of 
possible consumers. He is not bound 
to fulfill the artistic demands of a 
specific consumer, nor does he neces- 
sarily face a public whose standards 
are either firm or highly developed. 


When the artist appeals to a mass 
audience, he encounters certain eco- 
nomic gatekeepers: the impresarios, 
promoters, critics, etc. whose often er- 
roneous stereotypes of the public may 
become demands upon the artist. (13) 


In modern society, where artists 
have engaged in social commentary, 
they have more often than not re- 
jected dominant social values. Serious 
art has generally been hostile or in- 
different to industrialism and the 
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This re- 
jection has not necessarily been pro- 
grammatic, utopian, or revolutionary, 
but rather critical of the philistinism 
and shoddiness of materialistic so- 
ciety. 


middle class way of life. 


Serious arts may reject the world 
by avoiding it—in portraying a world 
in which formal esthetic concerns are 
dominant (impressionism, cubism, 
symbolism, abstract art, etc.)—or re- 
ject the world by portraying its most 
unseemly side (neo-gothicism, sur- 
realism, naturalism, etc.). The very 
term “naturalism” has less frequently 
meant portrayal of the world as it is 
and more frequently refers to the 
ugliness of the world—the world as 
unnatural. 


Since the artist is not directly con- 
cerned with a mass audience, the ab- 
sence of direct pressures based on per- 
sonal contacts with a patron frees 
the artist from all external demands 
and forces him to develop his own 
perspectives. The internal standards 
most directly relevant to the artist 
qua artist are those of technique. 


From this there emerges another set 
of consequences. Art is essentially 
exploratory. Each product is an ex- 
tension of the past and a feat of 
virtuosity. Mere reproduction of past 
work is avoided. Novelty in virtuosity 
becomes an end in itself. Freedom 
from the patron and the particular 
public, the production for an imper- 
sonal market, tends to isolate the pro- 
ducer from the consumer socially and 
economically. The artist's life pat- 
terns are separated from the rest of 
society, and esthetic concerns inten- 
sify this separation. 


It is perhaps ironical that the de- 
velopment of the mass middle class 
audience enables the artist to reject 
middle class standards in asserting his 
independence. At times, such asser- 
tions of independence surpass the 
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esthetic reasons for independence, for 
example the phenomena of bohemian- 
ism, in which the “artistic attitude” 
transcends artistic production. As art 
becomes increasingly concerned with 
its own dynamics, the freedom of art 
tc pursue artistic ends places serious 
art at tension with the society. 


Ill. 


The serious arts, as described above, 
exhibit two major interrelated tenden- 
cies. Serious, self-conscious artists be- 
come primarily concerned with the 
creation, development, expansion, ex- 
ploration, and criticism of their cen- 
tral techniques and methods. As a 
result of this attitude, the artists either 
avoid the world in artistic self-preoc- 
cupation, or they reject the world be- 
cause it ignores and rejects their cen- 
tral core of values. Thus, the artist 
forsakes the attempt at intellectual 
leadership where his art would be an 
instrument to define or influence the 
society. 


This pattern is not true of the mass 
arts. In the mass arts, the concern 
with techniques is almost as great as 
in the serious arts, but the mass arts 
attempt to express themes and mes- 
sages characteristic of either every- 
day life or more precisely what its 
consumers need or want to believe 
about everyday life. The mass arts 
may communicate inaccurately with 
major distortions but they do com- 
municate! 


Since the mass arts involve the use 
of vast and expensive communication 
networks, the mass arts are based on 
heavy capital outlays and fixed ex- 
penses. Even when unit costs are 
low, they can only be profitable when 
they have a high sales volume. This 
is especially true of the “free” mass 
arts, radio, TV, and to a large extent 
the press; for in these sponsored arts, 
circulation, surveys of readership, and 


Nielsen ratings are a substitute for 
sales volume. 


Given this apparatus, the mass 
artists can only be viewed as tech- 
nicians who are elements of vast and 
intricate administrative organizations 
geared to satisfying existing demands. 
They are assisted by market research- 
ers, whether formally defined as such 
or not, by promoters, publicity men, 
agents, financial and other analysts, 
impresarios, critics, and agency repre- 
sentatives. (13) The content of the 
artist's work is supplied to him by 
others, and he must execute the de- 
sign within the limits of mass formu- 
lace. The genius in this field is the 
artist who is his own market re- 
searcher, that is, ome who can pre- 
dict when the largest market will be 
available for a given technical feat, 
be it the tough detective of Hammett 
et al or the plastic models of religious 
figures which decorate automobile 
windshields as mass contemporary 
iconography. 


While the mass artist is as involved 
in problems of technique as is the 
serious artist, there are differences. As 
noted earlier, the technical preoccupa- 
tions of serious artists result from at- 
tempts to solve technical and esthetic 
problems. 


The mass artist can rarely define his 
own problems, because they are pre- 
defined for him by the keepers of the 
public taste. The solutions are neces- 
sarily simple, since they cannot go be- 
yond public knowledge. This also 
holds for the means of presentation. 
The mass artist cannot go radically 
beyond established techniques, because 
this would violate the canons of estab- 
lished tastes. Instead he must rely on 
the serious arts to establish and de- 
velop new techniques. When these 
become acceptable to sufficiently large 
audiences, they can be adopted by the 
mass artists. 








The economics of the mass market 
determine the content of art and its 
form. Under the compulsion of the 
mass approach, the businessman of the 
arts must attempt to find stereotypes 
of publics which will support mer- 
chandisable products. This is not an 
easy task. It has been assumed by 
many analysts of mass mentality that 
mass means lack of differentiation, and 
that mass society consists of a vast 
number of undifferentiated people. 
This idea reflects an inaccurate der- 
ivation of the character of the audi- 
ence from the standardized products 
that they consume. Actually, the mass 
society is a conglomeration of differ- 
ent groups—classes, occupations, per- 
spectives, traditions, geographic, and 
cultural backgrounds. 


The mass arts have to find “mean- 
ingful” themes which evoke the ex- 
periences of these diverse groups. The 
cultural level of the mass arts is ir- 
relevant. What is important is an 
audience large enough to justify a 
competitive return on an investment. 
In a society which has a sizeable popu- 
lation, there may be big enough 
“middle” and even “high brow” audi- 
ences to justify the costs of the rela- 
tively less expensive mass arts, such 
as the symphony and opera. Whe 
the specialized publics are sufficiently 
large, it is possible to make money 
with specialized mass productions ad- 
dressed to different groups. 


As the anticipated potential audi- 
ences increase in size, a number of 
limitations and restrictions are placed 
on producers. These have been an- 
alyzed elsewhere and will only be re- 
stated here. (3, 8, 10) 


a) The larger the anticipated 
audience, the greater is the care that 
the thematic treatment should not 
alienate any interest group of the 
potential audience. This means that 
controversial subjects must be ignored, 
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unless the resolution of the conflict is 
neutral. Such themes should be stated 
so that no pressure group is likely 
to attack the work and thereby in- 
fluence large numbers of potential 
consumers to boycott the product. 


b) Concurrently, characters must 
be created so that diverse groups can 
identify them. These symbols of 
identification are stereotyped abstrac- 
tions. “Realism” consists of adding 
external details to the “abstraction” 
rather than developing the themes and 
figures from their internal necessity; 
for example, the use of folk song 
flavor in movie background music in 
order to present a convincing rural 
background. 


c) The mass media are constantly 
vulnerable to intimidation by legal 
censors and the would-be censors of 
pressure groups. The controllers of 
the mass arts must continually estimate 
and respond to the weights and in- 
fluences of conflicting pressure and in- 
terest groups. The final product is 
almost always a compromise, an ad- 
justment to these different estimates. 
It is this form of audience calculus, 
rather than the internal dynamics of 
the art form, the creative theme, or 
the internal logic of the characters and 
events portrayed, which largely de- 
termines the mass product. 


d) Since the mass arts are the 
creation of semi-permanent institu- 
tions and associations, the merits of 
any particular art product are viewed 
by its owners as less important 
than the maintenance of the institu- 
tion. Thus, good will, good public 
relations, respectability, a favorable 
public esteem are necessary. Artistic 
producers are always viewed both as 
technicians and as upholders of pub- 
“lic, private, and political morality. 
Failure to measure up to these may 
result in catastrophe, even when no 
technical failure is present. 
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e) Because of the above factors, 
the mass arts are conservative. They 
rarely risk capital in presentations 
which are beyond the ascertained taste, 
experience, knowledge and illusions of 
the audience. This is true of political 
as well as artistic areas. When large 
numbers of the members of society 
go in a new political direction, it be- 
comes feasible for the mass media to 
move in that direction. The dynamics 
of such changes lie outside of the 
sphere of the arts; but, because of 
this tendency to conform, the mass 
arts can be used as a device for esti- 
mating the underlying state of public 
opinion. (6) While the principle 
governing the mass arts is one of con- 
formity to established norms, when 
marked changes occur, the prescient 
mass artist (if he guesses correctly) 
can give public expression to a trend. 


The rise of science fiction especially 
during the post-World War II years 
provides an example. The number 
of pulp magazines more than quad- 
rupled and the market spread to the 
slick magazines which started to pub- 
lish science fiction. With the public 
faced with the power of science in 
the form of atomic bombs, guided 
missiles, rocketry, space statellites, etc., 
the mass market for literature involv- 
ing futuristic possibilities of science 
was inevitable. Along with the popu- 
larity of science fiction there has also 
developed a distaste for dealing with 
the -harsher potentialities of science 
for this world. 


IV. 


We have until now emphasized the 
limitations of the mass arts. They 
cannot come to grips with reality in 
such a way as to alienate large seg- 
ments of their calculated audience. 
Since in a complex society almost all 
“problems” are controversial (except 
where a predetermined solution is 
prevalent and respectable), the mass 


arts manifestly avoid these conflicts. 


However, the avoidance of all prob- 
lems per se would result in the eco- 
nomic collapse of art as an indus- 
try. The initial economic assump- 
tions of the mass arts include their 
ability to stimulate interest. They 
must provide some points of rele- 
vance to the consumer. The mass 
arts, while they explicitly avoid 
the manifest problems of social 
experience, actually disguise it and 
mirror the psychological life of their 
intended audience. 


Thus, the mass arts provide scope 
for identification. The identification 
symbol may either provide for wish 
fulfillment or for the release of ag- 
gressions and hostilities which the 
consumer cannot express. Hence, on 
the one hand, the identifying symbols 
tend to be wealthy, glamorous, excit- 
ing, and to have sexual access to de- 
sirable partners; at the same time the 
protagonists are threatened by out- 
side forces, cannot control their en- 
vironment, and give expression to 
types of brutal, violent, and anti- 
social behavior which are not possible 
in the ordinary life of the consumer. 
The mass art production is similar to 
the world of dreams and phantasy as 
described by psychoanalysis. All of 
the elements of reality are present in 
disguised form. Psychologically the 
mass arts are different from individual 
projections in that in modern society 
the projective mechanisms are alien- 
ated from their users. Modern man 
does not even manufacture his own 
illusions. Instead they are manu- 
factured for him by an elite corps of 
scientific mass producers which pro- 
vides him with comfortable illusions. 
The primary act of mass art consum- 
ers is the act of identification, and 
modern scientific mass psychological 
techniques makes such identification 
easy. (5) 
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Whether this tendency is desirable 
or not is beyond the scope of this es- 
say. One can argue that such mass 
illusion and deception makes it dif- 
ficult for the consumer to come to 
grips with reality and hence under- 
stand his social world and deal in- 
telligently with his problems. 


It is also possible to argue that the 
mass arts tend to permit the gradual 
release and displacement of tensions 
which might otherwise be intolerable; 
that direct facing of reality where in- 
dividuals do not possess the ability or 
the power to deal with it might lead 
to radical reconstructions of the so- 
ciety in directions which are not neces- 
sarily desirable. 


These speculations aside, the dom- 
inant fact remains that the world pre- 
sented by the mass arts to the con- 
sumer is a world which manifestly 
does not exist. The symbolic ap- 
paratus of modern society does not 
adequately describe or clarify his way 
of life. In the public relations sphere, 
the consumer’s experiences are inter- 
preted in order to permit his ma- 
nipulation. In the world of serious art 
his experiences are avoided. In the 
mass arts his experiences are trans- 
valued so that the consumer can rfe- 
spond in terms of controlled processes 
of reaction which lead only to rela- 
tively crude and synthetic emotions. 
Thus in all spheres of symbolic com- 
munication, the consumer has to try 
to penetrate a confusion which is im- 
penetrable, and at best he can only 
occasionally glimpse the underlying 
reality behind the arts either in their 
serious or mass forms. 
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MASS, CLASS, AND THE REVIEWER 


KURT LANG 
Department of Sociology, Queens College 


As reviewers or as the victims of 
reviewers many students of popular 
culture have rejoiced in Stephen Pot- 
ter’s broadsides on the art of review- 
manship. Yet little systematic evi- 
dence has been gathered to illumi- 
nate the roles of the reviewer whose 
criticism is regularly featured in the 
daily press and in weekly publications. 
(1, 8) 


How influential is the reviewer? The 
theater critic continues to be credited 
most often with the crucial role of 
kingmaker or executioner in the 
world of legitimate theater. On the 
whole, however, many observers are 
inclined to discount the reviewer's in- 
fluence altogether. Because critical 
ratings and audience ratings fail to 
jibe, one comes to deemphasize the 
impact which advertising and other 
mass media promotion usually have 
on public selections. This minimiza- 
tion, in turn, expresses an approach 
which views the customer as being 
in the focal position within a network 
of mass and personal communication. 
Accordingly one studies how informa- 
tion and evaluations reach audiences. 
In terms of this frame of reference— 
most appropriate in assessing “effects” 
—daily and weekly reviews become 
merely one among the many promo- 
tional pressures which converge upon 
the potential customer. And here it 
can be shown that a good part of the 
general informational flow actually 
reaches him not via the mass media 
but by word-of-mouth, i., by the 
kind of informal diffusion of evalua- 
tion which is characteristic of every 
social circle. (3, 4, 5) 


To what extent the reviewer plays 
a decisive role in the determination 


of smash hits and best sellers con- 
stitutes an interesting question. In 
the small study which serves as the 
basis for this article, we have, how- 
ever, taken the reviewer and not the 
consumer as the focus of observation. 
From this viewpoint, it is the re- 
viewer who occupies a “central” po- 
sition within the mass entertainment 
world, standing between a potential 
or actual audience, on the one side, and 
the group of creators, managers, and 
distributors engaged in marketing the 
popular arts, on the other. The main 
point is just how this intermediary 
position impinges on his role as a 
critic. The data collected constitute 
no more than a preliminary assess- 
ment of reviewmanship. They are 
designed to sketch some problem 
areas and do not permit the drawing 
of definitive conclusions. 


The data. The writer undertook a 
systematic analysis of reviews over a 
six-week period in the Fall of 1957. 
On the assumption that the role of 
the reviewer would differ not only 
according to (a) medium under re- 
view, but also according to (b) sched- 
ule of publication (daily or weekly), 
and (c) the audience to whom the pub- 
lication is directed, reviews covered 
were those on _ television, books, 
movies, and the legitimate theater 
printed in two New York City news- 
papers—one a mass circulation pub- 
lication, the other aimed at a much 
narrower class market. Of the two 
weekly magazines included, again, one 
was what we may broadly consider a 
mass magazine and the other a class 
publication. These designations are 
not intended as invidious terms. The 
two class publications were in a sense 
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also mass offerings, except that they 
were aimed at a more specialized 
audience and at the higher educational 
levels. The mass publications, on the 
other hand, are not by definition low- 
brow and pulp publications. We 
simply selected a paper and a maga- 
zine enjoying very wide circulation, 
fully recognizing that the national 
magazine readership is what consti- 
tutes essentially a middle brow mass 
market. 


The number of reviews covered 
totals 462. Considered as reviews were 
only those write-ups which, in the eyes 
of the publication, merited a headlined 
presentation. This definition elimi- 
nated a whole variety of book, drama, 
movie, and TV “notes,” which often 
are little more than announcements, 
trade gossip, and news for an ap- 
propriate feature section. The mass 
daily did not discuss books; therefore 
book reviews from the Sunday sup- 
plement of another one were used. 


Students in the writer’s class on 
mass communications collected and 
coded the reviews. Each code sheet 
was checked against the review at 
least once either by the writer or by 
one of two volunteer helpers. The 
code covered three areas: 


I. The reviewer's overall assess- 
ment of the offering was rated 
along a five-point scale.* 


II. For each review, we further 
checked whether the writer 
dealt with any one or more of 
the following: (a) the policy 





*The points in the scale were defined as 
follows: 1: enthusiastic and unsparing 
praise; 2: generally favorable, or favorable 
on most aspects, but not superlatively; 3: 
strictly qualified praise or balance between 
praise and criticism; 4: generally unfavor- 
able, or on most aspects, with only some 
qualifications; 5: completely unfavorable 
and critical. O: A zero rating was used if 
the entire review was descriptive and it 
contained no evaluation. 
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of the industry; (b) placement 
of the offering in the con- 
text of the book world, the- 
ater, film, or television as 
signifying new styles, new 
talent, or experimentation— 
in short, its cultural signifi- 


cance; (c) public import, 
which entails some effort to 
evaluate (not merely inter- 
pret) the bearing of the con- 
tent on contemporary social 
and political life; (d) esti- 
mating the sustable audiences; 
(e) estimation of its probable 
public success. 


III. The allocation of space de- 
voted exclusively to (a) de- 
scription of content and man- 
ner of presentation, (b) back- 
ground and history of the 
production, and (c) personal 
data unrelated to the produc- 
tion concerning the writers, 
producers, or actors. Because of 
low reliability concerning spe- 
cific paragraphs, figures on the 
third set of categories are 
based on reviews, not on the 
space measure. 


On all categories used, coder agree- 
ment was above 90 per cent, often 
considerably above. 


THE ROLE OF THE REVIEWER 


Statistical and qualitative analysis of 
the reviews suggests that among the 
factors which must be considered in 
studying the role of the reviewer are 
his relations to the following: (a) 
the publication in which his reviews 
appear; (b) the medium with which 
he must concern himself; (c) indus- 
try pressures; (d) the image of the 
publication’s audience (and the re- 
viewer's image of his share of that 
audience); (e) professional self-con- 
ceptions of reviewers, i.e., how they 
conform to the commonly accepted 
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role of reviewer; and finally, certain 
structural transformations which have 
altered the relationship among critics, 
producers, and their audiences. 
Through content analysis of the re- 
views, One may construct a prelimin- 
ary definition of the reviewer's role. 


The relationship to the publication. 
The reviewer's role is partially defined 
by his relation to the publication 
which employs him or solicits his re- 
view. By this we mean to indicate 
more than the usual reference to job- 
consciousness and _ security-minded- 
ness. Each publication has a slant to 
which every contributor adapts him- 
self. As might be expected, there 
were noticeable differences among the 
four publications with regard to style 
as well as length of the review. Also, 
there were characteristic aspects of the 
reviews which distinguished them 
from those in other journals and could 
be explained by the general tone of 
the publication. 


The mass daily, to begin with, con- 
tained more subjective reactions and 
also more general, overall reactions 
which were not related to any specific 
content or element in the production. 
Thus these reviews can be thought 
of as generally more subjective but 
less inclined to “explain” the sources 
of the reviewer's subjective reactions. 
They recommend rather than evaluate. 


In the two class publications, re- 
viewers are more prone to dwell on 
specific aspects of the performance 
and to let these, however obliquely, 
carry the general evaluation. The 
reader's ability to form his own over- 
all judgment is more likely to be 
taken for granted. A larger portion 
of each review consists of background 
information about the participating 
personalities, the history of the pro- 
duction, and its relation to other 
similar ones. 


How the publication’s tone carries 
over into the reviews is exemplified 
best by the mass weekly. The flip- 
pant style of its reviews, which are 
unsigned as is the rest of its copy, 
duplicates the jargon which distin- 
guishes the publication in its entirety. 
In format a “critical,” analytical mag- 
azine, it has developed a formula for 
mass appeal on the line of “We have 
no Gods except those we create.” It 
singles out items, not necessarily cen- 
tral, to epitomize any topic. This de- 
ceptive tone permeates its sections on 
the popular arts and largely accounts 
for the generally severe ratings ot its 
reviews. Books, drama, and movies 
are on the average rated lowest by 
this publication, while its evaluation 
of TV closely approximates the mean 
of the other journals. How simple 
flippancy may damn a production is 
illustrated by the anonymous review- 
er's branding a movie “. . . a pretty 
good example of Stiff Upper Lipman- 
ship, Jolly Good Show Division.” 
After two sentences of rather lively 
description, the review concludes: “As 
usual in this sort of thing the Ger- 
mans are all neck, the British all cheek, 
and the audience all ears for the next 
jeer at poor old jerry.” This picture 
was well received by reviewers in 
other journals. 


The relationship to the product. A 
review is not only a reflection of the 
image a publication creates of itself; 
some relation of the reviewer to the 
products of popular culture is also 
involved. The sheer availability of 
large amounts of material means that 
in taking note of an item, the re- 
viewer (or editor) is already exercis- 
ing some judgment concerning its 
significance or suitability for the read- 
ership. In not being notified about 
all offerings, the reader in effect re- 
ceives information (or even explicit 
advice) about how to allocate his time 
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and money in order to satisfy personal 
inclinations. 


In actuality, one medium more than 
another permits the reviewer leeway 
in exercising selective judgment. First, 
the variety of offerings in any medium 
is an important determinant of how 
this function is exercised. Only a 
small percentage of the many general 
book titles can be reviewed in the 
average publication. Among the 135 
titles discussed in the four publica- 
tions, only 13 were reviewed in three 
or more of them.* The average num- 
ber of reviews per title was 1.5. 


During the six-week period covered, 
there were significantly fewer plays 
than movie premieres, so that dupli- 
cation might understandably be higher 
for the former. The reverse is the 
case. The observation of 2.3 reviews 
for the average drama and 2.9 for the 
average film suggests that the sig- 
nificance of many dramas is considered 
rather specialized in that they are not 
deemed worthy of general notice. 


To offer a strictly comparable figure 
for television is not possible: a single 
program is often used to review and 
evaluate an entire series, and reviews 
of series may appear at different times. 
Yet duplication with respect to the 
series is extremely high: programs 
such as Studio 1, Playhouse Yo or 
Wide, Wide World are subjected to 
discussion several times even in the 
same publication. On the other hand, 
the variety of programs available for 
viewing during a single week means 
the duplications in the strict sense are 
almost exclusively limited to the more 





*The fact that books especially are not 
always reviewed at precisely the time they 
are published and the influence of different 
deadlines suggest that actual duplication is 
somewhat higher than observed duplication 
within a specified time period. We tried 
to track down some duplicate reviews even 
though they fell outside of the period cov- 
ered in the analysis. 


spectacular programs thought to be of 
general significance. 


Does the opportunity to select items 
affect the severity of criticism? An 
affirmative answer is indicated if, 
wherever selection is possible, only the 
“best” products are singled out for re- 
view. In the case of books, where 
reviews are least often duplicated, we 
did find the highest acclaim: 35 per 
cent of the books received the high- 
est possible endorsement. In the case 
of drama, duplication was also low, 
and superlative ratings obtained in 27 
per cent of the reviews, whereas 
movies, the medium most often dis- 
cussed in more than one journal were 
also the ones reviewed most harshly. 
Forty-one per cent are noted unfav- 
orably, and only 8 per cent got un- 
qualified acclaim. Conversely, drama 
and book reviewers used the Jeast fav- 
orable rating extremely sparingly (4 
per cent of book reviews and 9 per 
cent of drama reviews), but use of 
this rating increases to 24 and 17 per 
cent respectively for movies and tele- 
vision. However, if selectivity were 
the major determinant of evaluation, 
weeklies which, because of space limi- 
tation, are able to give less coverage, 
should be more favorable than the 
daily newspapers. On the contrary, 
the weeklies are consistently more 
critical than the dailies, and the mass 
weekly, as well as the class weekly, is 
clearly more critical than its daily 
counterparts. These differences among 
publications remain even if only dup- 
licate reviews are considered. 


The observed rank-order of critical 
acclaim—books, drama, movies in 
1-2-3-order—is reproduced in every 
one of the four publications, independ- 
ent of whether the publication was di- 
fected at the class or mass market. 
Only the comparative rating of tele- 
vision productions varied according to 
the slant of the publications. Review- 
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TABLE 


1* 


Mean Ratincs By MeEprumM AND SOURCE 

















Publication ** **8 
Books Theater Movies TV Total Mean Rank 
(N=196) (N=67) (N=90) (N=109) Order 
Mass Daily 1.8 2.3 2.8 2.3 1.3 
Mass Weekly 2.7 3.2 +2 $) 3.0 3.8 
Class Daily 1.7 2.5 3.0 3.1 2.5 2.5 
Class Weekly 2.3 2.4 23 2.5 3.0 
Total (2.1) (2.6) (3.2) (2.9) 





*The number “1” designates the most favorable ratings; “5” the least favorable. 
**Mean rating for entire publication (all four media). 
***Based on degree of favorableness of the publication for each medium. 


ers in the class journals rated video 
lowest, but in the two mass publica- 
tions the praise bestowed on TV pro- 
duction is second only to books. This 
class-mass differential concerning TV 
raises the question of whether, in con- 
trast to the other arts, the acceptance 
of programs by reviewers might reflect 
the failure of TV criticism so far to 
congeal into widely practised conven- 
tions. 


It was noted that TV reviews often 
do litrle more than articulate general 
attitudes concerning television, and 
radio in its heyday, while attracting 
mass enthusiasm, was met with similar 
reserve by the highbrow. (2) Ap- 
parently, class publications judge tele- 
vision by their own “high” standards 
according to which it is grossly de- 
ficient. Mass publications utilize the 
standards of their readers who have 
already either seen the program under 
review or missed it irrevocably. The 
approach to the television product is 
“Will he, the reader, like it?” rather 
than “Should he like it?” The class 
journal, acting as a public conscience, 
seeks rather to influence people to 
reject what, by aesthetic standards, 
they should not like. 


The pressures of publicity. Another 
factor deserving extensive study is the 
degree to which reviews are an ex- 


tension of industry promotion. Notices 
of impending publications and an- 
nouncement of production plans prob- 
ably affect critical assessment in the 
reviews to an as yet undetermined de- 
gree. On the basis of the data, one 
can tentatively express doubt about a 
clear-cut relationship between rating 
and advertising. But the effect of in- 
dustry publicity on the “independence” 
of the reviewer is more complicated. 


Essentially the question is: how 
much do the public relations activities 
of the industry determine the selec- 
tion of items? On the one hand, the 
reviewer is faced with the necessity 
of reporting events in the popular arts 
which at any moment are apt to at- 
tract wide attention, but the critic in 
him undoubtedly wants to bring to 
the readers’ attention works of more 
permanent significance. This mixture 
of motives produces divergences be- 
tween critical evaluation and_ edi- 
torial endorsement. It may also 
produce divergences between critical 
judgment and the decision to 
feature the review prominently. 
Especially in the weeklies, where the 
number of items reviewed is tailored 
to space, selection appears to hinge 
in good part on whether the item has 
received publicity. | Consequently, 
while a selection by one of the major 
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book clubs stands a greater chance of 
being reviewed, it does not neces- 
sarily receive greater approval. 


That books are chosen for pro- 
motion through book clubs with some 
anticipation of their appeal does not 
exclude the possibility that review- 
ers contribute to the fulfillment of 
predicted appeal. They may do this 
not only by giving prominence to cer- 
tain selections but by predicting wide 
appeal even for books about which 
they personally have little good to say. 
This possibility is suggested by three 
books, prominently featured in several 
of the publications, but which, nev- 
ertheless, received rather low evalua- 
tions. The prediction of wide sales 
was confirmed when all three sub- 
sequently made the bestseller list. The 
shock appeal of one author was duly 
noted in two reviews of his book. The 
third reviewer thought a season or 
two without a book by this author 
would only whet the public's literary 
appetite. Again—and this was not 
checked against a complete record of 
all releases and all openings—films at 
first-run theaters and Broadway plays 
(in contrast to those in smaller off- 
Broadway houses) appear (as judged 
by our sample) to have a better chance 
of being noted. 


To gain more than routine notice 
for a newly launched enterprise, it 
seems almost necessary that the in- 
dustry create an event of public sig- 
nificance. For example, in the case 
of a book by an unknown or virtually 
unknown author, all details of its pro- 
duction—the title, the make-up (in- 
cluding introductions by celebrities 
hailing the significance of the book), 
its very acceptance for publication— 
are in some measure conceived with 
an eye to promotional possibilities. 
Similarly, cinematic and dramatic pro- 
ductions must be launched as public 
events, but here the managers, since 


they are in a better position to choose 
their stars, create sensational publicity 
stunts, and determine the manner of 
release, are less dependent on favor- 
able notice. Curiously enough, the 
television spectacular has had only 
very limited success in affecting or 
even upsetting entrenched viewing 
habits. But by dubbing this fare 
“an event of unusual interest,” they 
have usually succeeded in drawing the 
attention of critics. Since editors have 
their eyes set on what is judged to be 
timely and significant for the public, 
the TV reviewer can rarely afford to 
overlook a “spectacular.” And, in this 
sense, the TV reviewer, like the book 
reviewer, combines the functions of 
publicist and critic. In their selection 
of programs, reviewers are influenced 
as much by the ability of the indus- 
try to promote a feeling of public 
significance as they are by aesthetic 
criteria. 


The image of the audience. Of 
course, the extent to which the re- 
views in any publication emerge as 
an adjunct to the communications in- 
dustry varies. It is affected by whether 
the image which the publication has 
of its own audience (and presumably 
the critic’s image of his own share of 
that audience) coincides with or di- 
verges from the one at which the in- 
dustry offering is aimed. Here the 
difference between class and mass pub- 
lication appears significant. 


To begin with, the reviews con- 
tained few attempts to depict and de- 
fine the type of audience for whom 
any offering might be intended or for 
whom it might be suited. This was 
as true for books and television pro- 
grams, which might be expected to 
appeal to widely different groups in 
the population, as it was for drama 
and movies which reach what is per- 
haps a more “homogeneous” audience. 
Where specific target audiences were: 
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mentioned, the most common refer- 
ential categories are age-divisions,* 
with an occasional allusion to the con- 
noisseur vs. layman. And there were 
hints (percentagewise very few) that 
a book would make an ideal Christ- 
mas present, etc. 


Many publications do recommend 
or point editorially to offerings ex- 
pected to interest their readers. These 
take the form of “recommended” and 
“special interest” lists or of editorial 
“ratings.” Also lists of best sellers, 
box office records, top audience rat- 
ings, etc. attract considerable atten- 
tion. 


How the image of the audience may 
affect reviewing policy comes out 
most clearly when we note that not- 
withstanding the amount of duplica- 
tion between items selected for re- 
view, the reviewer for a class publica- 
tion played a role different from his 
colleague writing for the mass journal. 
The mass reviewer, which often re- 
viewed the whole bill at a movie the- 
ter (rather than a single film) 
focused on the star attraction. The 
class reviewer, too, gave prominence 
to the highly publicized feature but, 
at the same time, was more apt to 
note also out-of-the-way books, inter- 
esting Class B movies and documen- 
taries, off-Broadway shows and limited 
engagement runs, as well as small- 
audience and limited-appeal programs 
which were not in any way launched 
as spectaculars. In such instances, the 
cultural significance of the offering 
was stressed, and the tendency of “class” 
reviewers to do so was markedly 
greater. 

Reviewing as a profession. Help- 
ing to structure the role of the re- 
viewer, then, are certain relationships 
in which he participates—his position 





*Occasionally with a definite list, e.g., 
movies or shows intended for or not suit- 
able for children. 


with respect to his publication, the 
product, industry promotion, his 
audience. Finally we must inquire 
about his professional definition of his 
function. 


First, is the reviewer a newspaper- 
man (or a journalist) who comes to 
specialize in reviews of the public or 
elite arts? Does he then think of 
himself as a newsman who is bound 
in his reviewing to seek out the news- 
worthy, to make use of public rela- 
tions handouts, to go after the inside 
story of how a book came to be writ- 
ten, or how a play came to be pro- 
duced even if that story has no critical 
relevance? Or is he a specialist in 
communications or literature or a 
student of society who, though a 
writer, thinks of his first job as 
criticism? 

Second, is there a general conven- 
tion among critics concerning how 
critical one should be? We observed 
earlier the rank-order of criticism. Can 
it be said, for example, that there is 
a tradition of just how hard one can 
be on the manuscripts which survive 
the screening-out process and make 
their way into the bindery? Do the 
same sort of conventions operate 
among theater critics and, in turn, 
movie reviewers? And may such con- 
ventions account in part for a rank 
order of acclaim independent of the 
reviewer's selectivity and of the audi- 
ence for which he writes? 


Third, such conventions are apt to 
reflect changes in the structural con- 
text of the popular arts, including the 
relationships between product and 
producer and the extent to which the 
critic thinks of himself as or is part 
of the industry which he is employed 
to evaluate. Criticism progressed in 
severity from books to theater, from 
theater to movies, and in the class 
magazines from movies to TV, as 
what once were private productions 
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become more clearly corporate ef- 
forts. In this connection, a change in 
the structural context of the popular 
arts, the transmission from the older 
arts to what Seldes has recently called 
the public arts, becomes important. 
(6, 7) 


THE PUBLIC ARTS VS. THE 
ELITE ARTS 


At least since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the traditional 
critic has been concerned primarily 
with an evaluation of his private ex- 
perience. His was a self-created task of 
go-between between the creator and his 
select audience, seeking to clarify the 
artist's message, estimating his crafts- 
manship, and interpreting the psy- 
chological milieu in which the mes- 
sage was framed. Even as art dif- 
fused from its elite circles to become 
“mass culture,’ the emphasis of the 
reviewer was still on his highly pri- 
vate experience, culturally meaning- 
ful for the “happy few,” rather than 
on the public significance of the art 
form being examined. 


Among the reviewers of the popu- 
lar arts, the theater critic, more than 
the others, appears to have retained 
this traditional function. He describes 
his feelings and gives his estimate of 
how well the meanings meant to be 
conveyed were conveyed. For ex- 
ample: 

Watching and hearing it [the play], 

I had the odd and uneasy feeling that I 

was a reluctant psychiatrist listening to 

the confidence of strangers. Since I did 


not know or particularly care for these 
strangers, I was uncomfortable. 


Whilé opening night is not exactly 
private, the critic does discuss experi- 
ence which comes only to the select 
—experience which his interested 
readers may share with him, but whose 
public significance in terms of every- 
day life is apt to be minor. He writes 
about the special world of the the- 


ater, in terms of which his experi- 
ence is interpreted, and there is little 
apprehension of any broader social 
significance. Twenty-seven per cent 
of all drama reviews contained refer- 
ences to the item’s cultural sig- 
nificance, compared with 6 per cent 
of movie reviews and 10 per cent of 
TV reviews. While the theater re- 
viewer indulged in considerable dis- 
cussion of his special world and its 
personalities, he largely ignored the 
public, she theater as a vital part of 
American life. Only 7 per cent of 
the reviews alluded to industry policy 
and 13 per cent to the public or politi- 
cal import of the play under dissec- 
tion. 


While books—the other of the 
older, traditional arts—were most 
often reviewed in terms of their cur- 
rent public import, allusions to a 
book’s cultural significance message 
were found as often here as in theater 
reviews. Still, the function of the 
book critic has metamorphosed with 
the changing times. He cannot as- 
sume that the book-reading public has 
the homogeneity of interests it once 
had. The reading public does not 
share a uniform conception of the im- 
portance of books, and this is due 
primarily to the variety of offerings. 
Nor can most of them be expected to 
have the time or inclination to live 
their lives within a world of books 
as does the full-time book reviewer. 


As a consequence, the book re- 
viewer cannot just report a personal 
reaction. Because he seems more im- 
pelled to document them, a much 
larger proportion of the total space is 
given over to mere outlining, even 
lengthy quotations, of the book con- 
tents. The book reviewer, like the 
drama critic, also fills in on the back- 
ground and history of the title and its 
creator. Burt notification rather than 
assessment and evaluation appears to 
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be the former's primary aim. His dis- 
cussion usually fell upon the book and 
author whose views and actions have 
achieved some public notoriety or 
whose world appears “timely.” Cul- 
tural significance is, however, duly 
noted. 


In stark contrast to these two art 
forms, the reviewers of the public 
arts—movies and television—pay little 
attention to the cultural and creative 
significance of an offering. (Perhaps 
there is little of it, but certainly 
enough has been written about the 
film as art to belie this suggestion! ) 
But this content analysis does not at 
all support the charge that TV re- 
viewers devote the bulk of their com- 
ments to personality gossip. Indeed, 
a smaller percentage of the TV re- 
views than of other reviews indulged 
in extensive trade gossip. It is in 
the older arts that the personal lives 
of the producers become relevant to 
their productions. Gossip, on the 
other hand, may be the function of 
movie and TV fan magazines rather 
than movie and TV reviews, where 
it is not related to the content of an 
offering. It is also a common feature 
of movie and television sections in 
newspapers (mostly publicity hand- 
outs ). 


The theater critic seems much more 
a part of a world he shares with the 
creative people of the theater than the 
reviewer of the other art forms. This 
may go a long way toward explain- 
ing why drama criticism in “general 
interest” publications, even highly so- 
phisticated drama criticism. is inclined 
to be favorable. The critic is impelled 
to give praise for effort and intent— 
even where he cannot approve the 
results. The book industry is a more 
impersonal business by comparison. 
Writers are more dispersed than in the 
highly centralized legitimate theater. 
And the relationship between re- 


viewer and producer is more apt to 
revolve around a common interest in 
the subject matter of a book than in 
the trials and tribulations of produc- 
tion. Still, the interest in subject mat- 
ter is apt to lead the reviewer who is 
often chosen because of this interest 
to put in a plug for the book. Hence 
book reviewing lends itself so well 
for promotion. 


The reviewers of the cinema and of 
TV are far removed from the industry 
whose products are highly corporate 
creations. This is even more true of 
television than of the movies. Our 
analysis of reviews tends to confirm 
the charge that movie and TV re- 
viewers show little awareness of the 
problems and techniques of produc- 
tion. Their reviews delve into the 
production background much less 
often than their counterparts who 
write about books and plays. Not al- 
ways sharing a universe of discourse 
with the creators of broadcasting pro- 
grams and films, the reviewers seem 
less apt to identify themselves with 
either the producers or creators. A 
movie ticket or a TV set constitutes 
sufficient qualification. 


But there is a deeper sociological 
cause for this alienation of movie and 
TV reviewing from the production 
end. It is not only that many of 
these reviewers may come from the 
ranks of journalists. Moviegoing and 
televiewing are primarily habits. The 
reviewer of the public arts is in large 
measure the spokesman for his public 
vis-a-vis the industry. As such he is 
supposed to be “independent.” For 
instance, when John Crosby appeared 
as narrator for The Seven Lively Arts, 
suspicion concerning his role as TV 
critic was aired in reviews falling 
within the period covered by our an- 
alysis. No dual allegiances were to 
be permitted. Much of the time the 
TV critic speaks for his audience, and, 
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to the extent that he does, he speaks 
to it proportionately less of the time. 
He is inclined to deal with the public 
consequences of TV programming, to 
assess likes, effects, and to verbalize 
demands which cannot find expres- 
sion in box office returns. Not every 
TV critic fills this role to the full. 
Penetrating analysis is often lacking, 
and the reviewer in the mass circula- 
tion daily is all too prone to worship 
the standards which a TV-hungry pub- 
lic has come to accept. Judged by our 
analysis, the TV reviews in the mass 
publications do indeed set a relatively 
lower standard of criticism for them- 
selves than do their peers in the class 
publications. In any case, the TV re- 
viewers identify themselves, it seems, 
much more with the perspectives of 
their readerships. It should be inter- 
esting to inquire to what extent their 
remarks are addressed to the industry 
which they evaluate rather than to 
the readership which they have come 
to represent. 


This re-direction of attention to the 
industry and its policy follows to some 
degree from the fact that every viewer 
of a mass medium has his own 
special experience. Quite obviously, 
the television reviews are the only 
ones written after the prospective 
reader has presumably watched what 
is being reviewed. In a sense, each 
viewer is a part of the first-night 
audience. As part of such an elite, 
the viewer is his own expert. With 
the emergent tendency of the movie 
industry to release features directly to 
neighborhood houses, while giving ex- 
tended runs in first-run houses with 
reserved seats at inflated prices, there 
may be a bifurcation in the movie 
audience and in movie reviewing as 
well. The function of reviews of 
these first-run showings may usher in 
a new era of reviewing the film as an 
elite art, while the function of review- 
ing the whole range of offerings di- 


rectly available to moviegoers takes 
on more of the characteristics of TV 
reviewing. 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


On the basis of a content analysis of 
reviews, the writer has tried to out- 
line some possible determinants of 
the role of the reviewer. The research 
is exploratory only; many problems 
are only touched upon. For instance, 
a more definite comparison of criti- 
cism contained in mass as compared 
to class publications had best seize 
upon a few works and examine in 
detail the range of elements singled 
out for review in many sources. Again, 
analysis of reviews of a work avail- 
able in several forms, e.g., book 'egiti- 
mate drama, and TV play (tor ex- 
ample, Marquand’s Point of No Re- 
turn), would allow for a better evalu- 
ation of the content of the product 
(as opposed to medium and source ) 
as a determinant of the reviewer's role. 


Second, a more detailed picture of 
the place of reviews in the more gen- 
eral scheme of promotion would be 
desirable. The history of promoting 
a single product, the relationship of 
the release, advertising copy (9), and 
content of the product to the content 
of the review could give us a better 
picture of how reviewing may be in- 
fluenced by promotion. 


Finally, the whole question of the 
creation of public interest constitutes 
a fascinating area of research. For, 
what, after all, is the impact on con- 
sumption patterns of such “news serv- 
ices” as the publication in journals of 
best-seller lists, newsworthy TV 
shows, and the public institution of 
the Hit Parade on radio and TV? And 
how important is it that papers and 
magazines at intervals cite the “big 
ten” in television ratings and make a 
horse race out of Sullivan vs. Allen? 
In the last instance, criticism is no 
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longer free; nor can it possibly be 
effective. The reviewer reports only 
on offerings produced for a special 
market dominated by monopolistic in- 
terests. 
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KEROUAC WAS HERE 
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Although our culture is character- 
ized by common traits which are dis- 
tinctive enough, and of such kind as 
to entitle us to call it a “mass culture,” 
it is not a homogeneous entity any- 
more than the people who bear it are 
a homogeneous mass.* 


Almost fifty years ago, Van Wyck 
Brooks (1) introduced a first intra- 
cultural typology independent of so- 
cial and economic class. This was later 
amplified by Russell Lynes. (7) It 
has been dealt with most recently and 





*On the general nature, causes and ef- 
fects of mass culture, see Ralph Ross and 
Ernest van den Haag. (13, Ch.15) See also 
the Rosenberg and White anthology. (12 
passim) 


intelligently by Richard Chase. (3) 
He grouped people according to their 
selective participation in the common 
culture (including their selection of 
attitudes) as high, middle, or low 
brows. Although meant mainly to 
serve the purposes of literary criticism, 
Van Wyck Brooks’ distinction was 
found generally fruitful. More re- 
cently, Clement Greenberg (12, pp.98- 
107) attempted to classify cultural 
products: modern art either is avant- 
garde (concerned with no subject but 
art and art-production itself) or Kitsch 
(an attempt to achieve imitatively ef- 
fects associated with art by esthetically 
illegitimate means). Kitsch senti- 
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mentalizes; “de-human- 


izes,” * 


avant-garde 


These groupings shed some light on 
the differentiations and polarizations 
within our culture, but it is a spotlight 
which pulls matters out of shape by 
leaving large areas in obscurity.** A 
more spacious scheme might be use- 
ful; while accommodating the two 
schemes mentioned above it would 
leave room for phenomena which find 
no place in them. In many areas 
our society is dominated by an im- 
mensely powerful mass of consumers 
who will extravagantly reward who- 
ever produces diversions—entertain- 
ment—that they can effortlessly digest. 
(On this point, see Ross and van den 
Haag (13) and also Ortego y Gasse 
(9).) These diversions may include 
“thrills,” or “fun,” factual reports, or 
edifying material, but nothing much 
beyond that—particularly no art. Most 
artists are tempted, at least to some 
extent, by the immense rewards avail- 
able for the production of mass cul- 
ture. They thus tend to adulterate ali 
or some of their work. Artists in- 
capable or unwilling to produce for 
the mass of consumers are left alone 
in our society—left alone so much as 
to be isolated and driven to play 
games with their tools. (Some such 
games can be fruitful. But ultimately 
sterility follows from the absence of 
people who form enough of a com- 
munity with the artist to be com- 
municated to.) In short, the mass 

*Ortega y Gasset (9), anticipating Mr. 
Greenberg, defined contemporary art so as 
to make it coincide with the latter’s avant- 
garde art. 


**Note that “Kitsch” (if it is used in the 
German sense—the nearest American para- 
phrase would be “corny stuff”) applies to 
European mass art more than to American 
mass art. We sensationalize at least as 
often as we sentimentalize. Mr. Green- 
berg’s polarization seems altogether more 
applicable to —Europe than to America. 


which includes middle and low brows 
fatally attracts the high brows and 
causes those that do not join to func- 
tion not as an elite but as a marginal 
group. 

However, many of the consumers 
of distraction are not distracted as 
soon as they are aware of merely be- 
ing distracted. They want to take 
themselves seriously. And they look 
for a philosophy, preferably an esoteric 
one—provided it is easiiy digestible 
(or that they can pretend to absorb 
it)—to help them rationalize their 
life. Hence, the inchoate grasping for 
Zen Buddhism or existentialism. 
(Whatever the intrinsic value of these 
ideologies, we are here concerned only 
with the reasons for their acceptance 
or repute.) Others, while unable to 
understand or care for Greenberg’s 
avant-garde or Van Wyck Brooks’ 
high or even middle brow art, are 
yet neither low brows nor Kitsch con- 
sumers. There are high, middle, and 
low brows; but there are also cultural 
strata that do not fit this scheme, just 
as there are cultural products that are 
neither avant-garde nor Kitsch. A 
number of groups (and products) 
sprouting, as it were, laterally from 
the great mass consuming simple di- 
versions can be observed.* ** The suc- 
cess of James Gould Cozzens and, be- 
fore him, of Herman Wouk, falls into 
the middle brow or Kitsch drawer (al- 
though to say as much does not ex- 
plain but merely sets the stage for an 
explanation: why has the middle brow 
taste developed as it has?); but not 
the success of Allen Ginsberg or Jack 
Kerouac. They produce neither Kitsch 
nor avant-garde (if these terms are 
to retain a specific meaning) and are 
no more high or low than they are 
middle brows. 





***Note also that when we say “diver- 
sion” we indicate a direction (or a direc- 
tionless meandering) but we do not say 
what diverts whom, when, why, or how. 
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I shall be concerned here with the 
group represented by the work of Jack 
Kerouac and the people celebrated in 
it, the “beat generation.” Strictly 
speaking, the beat generation is a pub- 
lic. Members are linked by a com- 
mon attitude and consumption of the 
same articles; but they need not know 
each other and are not organized nor 
act together. However, on occasion, 
segments of this public coalesce easily 
into groups displaying great solidarity 
against outsiders. I have observed 
members of this public or group in- 
formally over a number of years and 
my observations satisfy me that Mr. 
Kerouac’s work is representative; and 
it is accessible (5, 6), whereas my un- 
documented observations could not be 
distinguished from the interpretations 
which they should validate.* 


No quantitative data are likely to 
become available. However, the “beat” 
group is sufficiently related to the hip- 
sters, in turn related to the old bo- 
hemia to thrive in the bohemian quart- 
ers of major urban centers and in 
bohemian enclaves within working 
class districts and slums. (Whenever 
a quarter becomes known to be “bo- 
hemian” for any length of time, well- 
to-do groups of young executives who 
dream artistic dreams move in. They 
bid up rental values and the bohemians 
are chased to the slums. Greenwich 
Village in New York is a prominent 
instance.) Notice has been taken— 
for whatever it may be worth—of 


s 





*It is a pleasure to acknowledge the help 
received from my friend, Anatole Broyard, 
in perceiving and understanding many of 
the phenomena discussed. Some of the 
formulations I use undoubtedly originated 
with him in our discussions of the subject. 
I am grateful for his permission to use 
them without specifically investigating and 
acknowledging the source in each in- 
stance. Note, incidentally, that the locus 
classicus for the description of the hipster 
in its pre-beat incarnation is Broyard’s 
Portrait of the Hipster. (2) 


the “beat generation” in the “New 
York Times,” “Harper's Bazaar,” and 
“Mademoiselle”; “Evergreen Review” 
has published two issues devoted to it 
and the high and middle brow mag- 
azines all have taken note. The “New 
York Times” daily reviewer even 
praised “On the Road”  extrava- 
gantly. The “beat” attitude is, apart 
from terminology, not confined to 
America. For instance, Philip O’Con- 
nor (8) had wild success in England 
with phrases such as “I was obsessed 
by my genius which I treated as a 
hot liquor to be expectorated on the 
world to its advantage.” However 
Mr. O'Connor's book suggests some 
ability to transcend his condition 
whereas our own beat hipsters mainly 
indulge it. 


One other English instance (though 
one may quibble about that: Don- 
leavy is a Bronx Irishman; his book, 
successfully published in England, is 
banned in Ireland) is J. P. Donleavy. 
(4) His book, written by and about 
an American studying law on the 
G. I. Bill in Dublin, was greatly 
praised in England and treated with 
respect in this country. The book’s 
“rollicking realism,” its “earthy,” 
“vital,” “virile” attitude, its “high volt- 
age energy” were hailed. The hero, 
drunk or sober, beats his pregnant 
wife whenever he feels like it. Later 
he drinks away the money needed to 
feed her and his baby son and brawls 
in bars. He cheats everybody in sight, 
including his landlords (whose _furni- 
ture he sells or burns), grocers, hacks 
and also all his friends. He keeps 
himself in drink by sponging on a 
number of women, his wife among 
them. He takes their money mainly 
by fraud but is not above stealing it 
directly; and also their furniture or 
clothes. This is about all he is rep- 
resented as doing. The question is 
why is this protagonist presented as 
a hero by the author and accepted as 
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a hero by the critics and the pub- 
lic at large? 


The author seems to think that his 
hero is, in the words of one reviewer, 
“endlessly beguiling,” because he gets 
drunk, doesn’t wash and doesn’t give 
a damn. He seems near exclaiming, 
“look, ma, no soap”"—and perhaps he 
is applauded by many people who 
never got rid of their infatuation with 
the neighborhood bad boy. The more 
polite and clean people are brought 
up to be, the greater, perhaps, the 
vicarious appeal of dirt and irrespon- 
sibility? Possibly reviewers, too, are 
eager to demonstrate that they are no 
conventional stick-in-the-muds. Hence, 
their view of pregnant wife beating 
as “sheer excess of horse power.”* 
The only virtue Mr. Donleavy’s hero 
has is that he has no virtue. Perhaps 
the English are becoming particularly 
susceptible to this kind of hero be- 
cause of the timidity, love of cozy 
comfort and high sense of civic re- 
sponsibility which Geoffrey Gorer 
found to be characteristic of them? 
The tamer the life, the wilder the 
fantasy? Is this perhaps the explana- 
tion for the aimless anger expressed 
by some English authors? Our own 
beat generation is not so much fenced 
in by suffocating and petty virtuous- 
Mess as it is oppressed by endless 
vistas. Hence, perhaps, the contrast 
between “angry” and “beat.” But let 
us return to the beat generation. 


The group attracts people engaged 
in the occupations that since the nine- 
teenth century have been related to 
bohemian styles: artists, writers, per- 
formers, et al. as as well as—and mainly 
—those who hope to engage in these 
occupations or work in the no-man’s 


*Unlike most reviewers I can find no 
literary merit in Mr. Donleavy’s work 
which offers a tiresome miscegenation of 
vulgarized Joyce and vulgarized Henry 
Miller. 


land between “art” and “commerce.” 
Jazz musicians and their admirers 
are well represented, and marihuana, 
sex, and alcohol are consumed. How- 
ever, the “beat” person uses these 
things; he is not addicted to them; 
they help him be “beat”; full addic- 
tion is not really “cool.” Indeed, it 
is not that these things—or any others 
—attract him. They distract him 
from the futility he fears. 


The beat hipsters (for the hip- 
sters now are absorbed into the “beat 
generation”) are unwilling or unable 
to accept discipline or impose it upon 
themselves. They sense that the norms 
observed by others have not led them 
to anything that would make it worth- 
while to follow them. Perhaps as en- 
thusiasts often do, they expect too 
much. Perhaps they react against the 
genuine boredom of mass culture 
which all too often has made work 
and leisure equally meaningless. But 
their reaction consists of an agitated 
boredom which they oppose to the 
routine or listless boredom character- 
izing other segments of mass cul- 
ture. (14) 


The beat hipsters are too much part 
of the mass culture society they re- 
ject to conceive of various high cul- 
ture alternatives. These would re- 
quire a discipline and a tradition 
which they lack. They frantically 
seek ways to endow their life with 
meaning without disciplining them- 
selves, without indeed being able to 
accept and live a meaningful life. 
Thus, they are led to pretend to have 
found meaning in the mere act of re- 
belling. They work hard at relegat- 
ing themselves beyond the pale. They 
make a positive virtue of the mere 
rejection of social norms and cele- 
brate their normlessness (anomie). 
But being a talkative and gregarious 
lot, they must bind themselves to- 
gether again; and they do. They talk 
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jive talk—the communication of the 
self-excommunicated, serving no pur- 
pose but to set them apart and bind 
them together (as do the secret lan- 
guages children invent). 


The cultural anorexia which the 
“beat” hipsters share and the conse- 
quent cultural starvation, and the few 
bonds which they permit themselves 
to continue with life, altogether tend 
not only to set them apart but also 
to stereotpye the “beat” hipsters; in- 
dividuation, though an apparent goal, 
is implicitly rejected with the rejec- 
tion of discipline and learning. For 
individuation is autochthonous dis- 
cipline arising from tutored sensibility 
and cultural selection. Otherwise one 
pair of tight jeans resembles the other 
no less than one gray flannel suit or 
sincere tie resembles another. Pos- 
sibly the de-individualization among 
hipsters is both more willed and more 
complete: they are more in need 
of each other; and arranging, as they 
do, for a highly discontinuous life, 
their activities become monotonous; 
for the experience of variety is a fruit 
of continuous relationships. Unable 
to engage in sociability—individual- 
ized relationships— “beat” hipsters 
are compulsively gregarious, i.e., en- 
gaged in drowning their sense of iso- 
lation and the remnants of individual- 
ity identified with it by merging into 
a group. The “beat” hipsters try as- 
siduously to dissolve by means of sex, 
alcohol and drugs, the “blocks” that 
inhibit their “true” personality. (They 
do not realize that what individuality 
they have mostly consists of these 
blocks.) Alcohol, sex, and drugs are 
consumed because they hold this 
promise. Those who remain con- 
scious are disappointed; but they con- 
tinue out of inertia: “what else is 
there?” 


Reason and knowledge may not 
suffice to slake man’s immemorial 


thirst for meaning. But they are in- 
dispensable even to recognize the na- 
ture of that thirst and of the human 
predicament which causes it. If one 
wishes to live a human life one can, 
perhaps, One must, perhaps, at times 
transcend the intellect. But one can- 
not avoid it; nor can one transcend the 
human condition by merely being 
angry or impatient with it. However 
the “beat” hipsters, some because they 
are, quite simply, too stupid to ever 
go beyond abysmal ignorance, others 
because they are kept ignorant by 
their intolerance of discipline, try to 
make a maudlin glorification of tawdry 
“thrills” into a metaphysical credo. 
And they succeed with people al- 
most as ignorant and quite as bored 
with their own routine. To such 
people, the “beat” hipster who has dis- 
carded their routine becomes a hero. 
They do not see that one routine has 
been exchanged for another equally 
hopeless and mechanical routine. Nor 
do they see that the “beat” hipster who 
appears to be seeking and rediscover- 
ing the tension of existence is actually 
intolerant of it and drowns it and 
himself in meaningless brawls, jazz, 
drugs, and agitated travels.* 


The “beat” hipsters have quite liter- 
ally a horror of standing still: they 
constantly exhort each other “go, man, 
go”—but it does not seem to matter 
where. Hence, they aimlessly cross 
the country back and forth, speeding 
in a vain attempt to overtake (or 





*Some critics, notably Norman Pod- 
horetz (11) have anxiously nected that the 
anti-intellectualism of the “beat” hipsters 
resembles the anti-intellectualism that pre- 
pared Hitlers way in Germany. No 
doubt qua anti-intellectual, the attitude 
is the same. But the effect is not. “Beat” 
hipsterism seems an alternative to, rather 
than a preparation for, political action. 
Matters might be different if our traditions 
were, and if the “beat” hipsters were re- 
acting to material misery and defeat rather 
than to prosperity and victory. 
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merely to catch up with) a life that 
they desperately hope is not passing 
them by. The low brow types elect 
the motorcycle as their symbol. The 
motorcycle has other all too fitting 
connotations: it is dangerous, dare- 
devil, dizzying and, above all, a noisy 
symbol of virile potency much less 
equivocal than the automobile which 
is comparatively sheltering and effem- 
inate.* In one sense, the mania for 
motion is a continuation of a char- 
acteristic mass culture attitude, stem- 
ming ultimately from traditionlessness 
and the attempt to get ahead fast. 
“Dynamic” is a laudatory adjective; 
“progress” is an article of faith. And 
“progress” seems identified with mo- 
tion per se. Americans have long 
been speed and motion hungry. All 
the same, their appetite was never 
satisfied any place they arrived at. 
“Go, man, go” thus is also a reaction— 
go where others have not been, go 
and take us along, go to the promised 
land; for the hipster knows that what 
the “squares” go for—more comfort, 
money, etc.—is not what is really 
wanted. Thus, instead of Veblen’s 
“conspicuous consumption” of com- 
modities, the “beat” hipster engages in 
a conspicuous consumption of the self. 
There is nothing else of value to him; 
and finally the self too is valueless, or 
acquires value only through herostratic 
acts, acts of conspicuous destruction. 
(However the Greek attitude toward 
the first “beat” hipster, Herostrates, 
who burnt the Temple of Diana of 
Ephesus to assure himself lasting pub- 
licity, was more sensible than ours: 
public mention of his name was made 
unlawful.) For the sake of really hav- 
ing the longed-for orgiastic thrill, the 


*The symbolic significance of the motor- 
cycle is most important where, for cli- 
matic and economic reasons, it is im- 
practical, as in the United States; much 
less important in Italy where it has con- 
siderable practical significance. 
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extraordinary (crazy) experience—or 
of being able to pretend to himself 
that he felt it—the hipster is willing 
to risk his life or, at least, is willing 
to appear to risk his life. Above all, 
this convinces him of his own sin- 
cerity- But in risking or consuming 
his life, the “beat” hipster, unlike the 
saint (with whom Alien Ginsberg 
likes to compare him), does not have 
revealed and dogmatically buttressed 
redemption goals. Hence, there is more 
attitudinizing than there is actual 
sacrificing—there is no sacrum for the 
sake of which he can make himself 
suffer. The self injuries that occur 
are not so much willed as accidental, 
or incidental to stupidity and overin- 
dulgence. 


Being “beat” is, then, in the first 
place an affectation. Affectations are, 
by definition, what replaces feelings 
and, in the ambitious, passions, when 
the affected want for them, but are 
unable to have them. They are feel- 
ing wished for and not felt.** Since 
he is trying to convince himself, which 
in our culture is done largely by con- 
vincing others, the affected person is 
likely to be strident about his en- 
thusiasms. Where actual feeling has 
been stunted entirely, the affected per- 
son, though longing for it, is unable 
to identify it. Hence, he is likely to 
confuse it with sentimentality and, on 
the other hand, sensation (kicks). The 
“beat” hipster does the former in his 
vague pseudo-biological, psycho-philo- 
sophical theorizing and the latter in 
his practice. 

What entitles us to consider the 
“beat” attitude an affectation is that 
the frenetic desire, the will, the need 
to be excited, thrilled, impressed, and 
impressive is constantly confused with 
its fulfillment. For Kerouac, things 


**The prototype for these enthusiasms, 
which, lacking conviction are rhetorical, is 
Augustine’s amabam amare. But Au- 
gustine transcended it. 
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always are “the greatest’; or “crazy”; 
and the narrator seems on a perpetual 
frantic jag. But actually the narration 
contains nothing that is sensational, 
extraordinary or even mildly interest- 
ing. Thus in On the Road, Kerouac 
says “that night all hell broke loose” 
when some drunken sailors are 
rounded up by the police—something 
that would get a yawn out of even 
the most novice city editor—or, “this 
was the greatest ride I ever had” when 
all that happens is that someone uri- 
nating against the wind on a moving 
truck brings about the effects which 
six year olds learn to avoid. The 
Hollywood technique of movie adver- 
tising has entered the novel from 
within. There are relentless mutual 
invitations to “go, man, go” to have 
experiences and to make you experi- 
ence them—to feel something—but all 
that ever comes is verbal flatulence 
and the most extreme banality of ex- 
perience, articulation, and thought. 
The characters in On the Road and 
The Subterraneans (5,6) are, as some 
reviewers have pointed out, not char- 
acterized at all; they could not be 
because they are bereft of character 
in the first place; they act instead. 
Perhaps it is true, as Clellon Holmes 
says, that “their real journey is in- 
ward.” But they found that they had 
nothing inside worth reporting; in 
fact, nothing; wherefore the hunger 
for sensation, kicks, movement—one 
has to find some proof of one’s own 
existence. Wherefore, also, the in- 
sistence on informal, direct and un- 
grammatical language: people often 
feel that such language makes things 
real (sex plays the same role). And 
it is reality the “beat” generation is 
seeking, and not finding, for it at- 
tempts to approach it by way of 
masturbation fantasies; Mr. Kerouac’s 
wet dreams of grandeur, accepted as 
transcendent manifestos, are a prime 
instance. 


There have been literary precedents: 
Baudelaire’s “I cultivate my hysteria,” 
Rimbaud’s African journey, and Dy- 
lan Thomas’ self-destructive fury may 
be cited. But there is a profound 
difference: Baudelaire and Rimbaud 
were poets. And Baudelaire, besides 
cultivating his hysteria privately, cul- 
tivated the French language in his 
published works. Their lives may 
have been sordid or self-indulgent ( far 
too glib a simplification) but their 
work was neither. Mr. Kerouac cul- 
tivates his hysteria in public; he 
knows no language to cultivate. The 
jive he writes is a counter language: 
it removes all differentiation, all sub- 
tlety, even meaning and grammar, and 
involves a prolonged fantasy not fully 
intelligible to the reader because it 
has meaning only to the author and 
is put in language only his friends can 
pretend to fully grasp.* To state the 
matter differently: Mr. Kerouac has 
nothing to say and he says it badly. 
The trouble is that he is absolutely 
sincere. What could be worse in such 
a case? 


There remains a vexatious ques- 
tion: why this now? It is as hard to 
answer as: why do women wear 
chemises now? Intellectual and liter- 
ary fashions are not much easier to 
explain than any others. To be sure, 
the socially conscious fashions of the 
thirties were associated with the de- 
pression; the political ones, later, with 
Hitler, one of the results of the de- 
pression. The jive fashion of the hip- 
ster and the “beat generation” would 
be inconceivable in similar circum- 
stances. This fashion, according to 
my hypothesis, arises from an age of 
material prosperity and boredom with 





*There probably is not much to be 
grasped. The function of these verbaliza- 
tions is strictly phatic in Malinowski’s 
phrase: the personages shrilly assure each 
other: “I am here, you are here, too— 
wonderful.” 
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it; from the moral depression of a 
life without problems which there- 
fore becomes a problem itself; from 
an unsuccessful attempt to escape the 
routine of a meaningless life. On the 
lower levels, this may be one of the 
causes of one kind of delinquency, an 
attempt to provide kicks by violence, 
which, itself meaningless, provides dis- 
traction from _ peaceful boredom. 
Among the more timid (and perhaps 
schizoid) characters, self experience 
may be sought by the various forms of 
self-destruction that Mr. Kerouac cele- 
brates. But this, too, as was pointed 
out, is only an affectation. They are 
not really going to consume them- 
selves—they are going to be conspicu- 
ous for a while longer—as long as the 


public does not become bored. 
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THE SOCIAL ROLE OF THE CONFESSION MAGAZINE 


GEORGE GERBNER 


Institute of Communications Research, The University of Hlinois 


“The confession magazine was 
born amidst the revolution in man- 
ner and morals in the decade after 
World War I.” (10, p. 278) It grew 
out of readers’ first-person accounts 
of intimate problems and true ex- 
periences written to Bernarr Macfad- 
den’s Physical Culture magazine. 


“Broken-hearted women sent us let- 
ters . . .” wrote Mary Macfadden, 
“after they had done two hundred 
knee bends, twice a day, and had 
thrown away their corsets, only to find 
that the Greek gods wouldn't give 
them a tumble . . . There were girls 
who confessed their sexual mistakes 
and thought they were fallen women 
until they had taken up dumbbells 
(the iron kind) and gone in for car- 
rots which had given them bright 
eyes... 


“These are true stories,’ she claims 
to have told Macfadden. “They come 
from the following you have attracted 
. . . Let’s get out a magazine to be 
called True Story, written by its own 
readers in the first person. This has 
never been done before. The idea 
has a correlative force. I studied cor- 
relativity in school . . . It’s the kind 
of thing that helped to make the 
British Empire.” (6, pp. 218-219) 


It was. By the turn of mid-cen- 
tury, some forty titles in the romance- 
confession field tried to lure advertis- 
ing sponsorship with a guaranteed cir- 
culation of 16 million copies. The 
first 18 titles reported an average sale 
of over 7 million copies per issue. 
(13, 14) Still, the empire as a whole 
lacked substantial business support. 
Twelve women’s service magazines at- 
tracted about twice as much adver- 
tising as sixteen leading confes- 
sions. (1) 


The confession was first written by, 


and always edited for, what the Satur- 
day Evening Post was to call ruefully 
“Macfadden’s anonymous amateur il- 
literates.” For some time Bernarr in- 
sisted on “stories only from the com- 
mon people,” and had the thousands 
of manuscripts pouring in screened by 
amateur “consultants.” If a narrative 
sounded too “highbrow,” he might ask 
the elevator man to read it. “If it 
was over his head, it went back to the 
author. A wag on the editorial staff 
had written a piece for barroom read- 
ing entitled: ‘How I was Demoted to 
Editor of True Story and Worked 
My Way Up to Elevator Man Again!” 
(6, pp. 223-224) 


So, while never lacking in readers, 
the editorial formula attracted, from 
the beginning, persons who probably 
had never before read magazines, per- 
sons with little education or purchas- 
ing power, persons whom other pub- 
lishers had neglected because they 
were not the sort that advertisers were 
especially interested in reaching. 
(10, pp. 275-276) In the course of 
time, blatant amateurishness changed 
into the fine art of creating the il- 
lusion of homely authenticity. But 
the target audience remained the 
same. And it remained for the post- 
World War Il marketing revolution 
to discover the commercial and social 
potential of an essentially working 
class reading public. 


The Confession and its public. 
Reader research and distribution data 
(2, 5, 9) indicate that small towns, 
the South, and the Midwest furnish 
more than their share of romance- 
confession readers who are most likely 
to be young women from wage-earn- 
ing families. For example, 56 per 
cent of True Story readers reside in 
towns of less than 25,000 population 
where only 17.6 per cent of Ameri- 
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cans live. Sixty-nine per cent of the 
readership, but only 60 per cent o1 the 
US. population, lives in the South and 
Midwest. 


Indicative of the composition of 
confession readership is that, for ex- 
ample, 64 per cent of True Confes- 
sion’s readers come from the homes 
of labor which about one in three 
own. More than half of them are 
housewives with children under six, 
and one in four with children under 
two. Sixteen per cent also hold down 
an outside job. Five per cent at- 
tended college, but 18 per cent never 
went to high school. Seven out of 
ten own automobiles, but only six 
out of ten have telephones, and al- 
most aS many own sewing machines. 
Sixty per cent live on an annual fam- 
ily income under $4000, with the 
median about $3600 a year. 


Comparable figures for the Ladies 
Home Journal and McCall's show 
seven out of ten owning their homes; 
one out of ten having children under 
two; 30 per cent having attended col- 
lege; nine out of ten owning auto- 
mobiles, but only 13 per cent sewing 
machines. Sixty per cent live on 
family incomes of over $4000 a year, 
and one-third come from the top 
fifth income bracket. 


Readers with presumably little 
money to spend hold little attraction 
to advertisers. The editorial recipe 
must, therefore, bear a double burden; 
it must maintain the magazine's social 
appeal to its reader class, and must 
also be spiced with ingredients worthy 
of business sponsorship. Furthermore, 
the efitire operation must be buttressed 
by the education cf advertisers about 
the market trends of the past dec- 
ades. 


Rather than trying to gloss over 
the working class status of their mar- 
ket, confession publishers make it the 
basis of their appeal to both readers 
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and advertisers. Class lines, they de- 
clare in the title of a recent booklet 
written for the trade, are The In- 
visible Wall—The Social Factor in 
Mass Selling. (7) Wage Town, con- 
fession publishers assert, comprises 
54.8 per cent of all the families in 
America. “Wage Town millions,” 
the advertiser is told, “speak a different 
language and respond to different 
stimuli.” (8) 


In an office memorandum, “On the 
Subject of Social Class and its Rela- 
tion to Magazines,” written by Everett 
R. Smith, director of research for Mac- 
fadden Publications, the Family Be- 
havior Magazine (as the trade now 
prefers to call the confession) is de- 
fined as the magazine of Wage Town. 
“These people can be reached effec- 
tively only in terms of their interests 


. .. When one of our editors got off 
the track and began running some 
stories which would have been excel- 
lent and fitting in Cosmopolitan or 
Ladies’ Home Journal, the readership 
of those stories was the lowest in 
years .. . That editor was given his 
walking papers . . . In this America of 
ours there is no iron curtain, but there 
are distinctions of interest as different 
as those of the Texas cowboy and the 
Boston aristocracy.” 


Elsewhere, the advertiser is asked to 
consider the findings of research 
which show that “Fundamentally . . . 
Behavior Magazine reading is largely 
a matter of class status .. .” and “Es- 
sentially the people who read Be- 
havior Magazines are working-class 
people—in both the occupational and 
social sense of the word.” He is re- 
quested “to ponder the point that a 
different market requires a different 
media approach and a different kind of 
magazine concept,” in order to “move 
your goods and services—in ever in- 
creasing quantities—through The In- 
visible Wall!” He is then reminded 
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of the potential for sales that lies be- 
yond: Wage-earners receive 56 per 
cent of all personal income, buy 56 
per cent of all major appliances, have 
62 per cent of all “loose money”; they 
also “marry younger, start earning 
faster (because they leave school 
earlier), have larger families, more 
children, thus spend more.” (8, 11) 


Some managerial assumptions. In 
an economy which depends upon new 
sales and new markets, confession pub- 
lishers regard their magazine as per- 
forming a vast economic service. They 
also view it as having a unique cul- 
tural task and delicate social mission. 
Perhaps the most lucid statement re- 
vealing a management view of this 
multiple function, seasoned with a bit 
of individual philosophy appeared in 
a booklet by Fred Sammis, Editor-in- 
Chief of True Story Women’s Group. 
The booklet is entitled The Women 
That Taxes Made; An Editor's Inti- 
mate Picture of a Large but Little Un- 
derstood Market. (11) 


Mr. Sammis dedicates his appeal in 
the hope “that my brief picture of 
these particular Women That Taxes 
Made will help the men who run 
American business to a better under- 
standing of how to sell them.” In it, 
he develops a thesis calculated to at- 
tract his potential advertising clients. 


Briefly, it is this. The “redistri- 
bution of wealth through high taxes 
and bulging payrolls” in the past dec- 
ade created a revolution in marketing. 
The classical image of the working 
class has, at least for merchandising 
purposes, given way to that of a new 
middle-class market, with anxieties 
and aspirations to match. The new 
“woman that taxes made” no longer 
cries herself to sleep with problems 
like “the roof leaks,” or “I can’t pay 
the doctor bill,” or “we can’t afford 
this new baby.” Hers is no longer 
the life of “family labor” with few 


tools to help. “But she does not de- 
fault in her vital role as heroime of 
the family. She simply takes on new 
problems.” The problems that “fill 
her mind by day and worry her 
thoughts at night” are more likely to 
be “Nancy is going around with a wild 
crowd,” or “Johnny will get killed in 
his hot rod,” or “they say Jim is dat- 
ing a girl on the swing-shift.” 


These new women from the homes 
of labor find the white collar world 
strange, uncomfortable. Uncertain, 
often bewildered in their new roles. 
they have a burning interest in “read- 
ing how other women—like them- 
selves—solved their problems.” They 
form a “huge and responsive market 
of young-labor families who need 
everything American business can tell 
them about.” 


“Remember,” writes Mr. Sammis, 
“these women never were, and never 
will be, the avid readers of textbooks 
nor the patients of psychiatrists . . 
They cannot and do not often read the 
conventional woman's magazines. 
They read very little that is not writ- 
ten in their conversational language 
... Their interests are almost entirely 
in people . . . The abstract is seldom 
discussed. 


“Except for daytime serials (such 
as Ma Perkins, Road of Life, which 
can handle only ONE behavior prob- 
lem at a time over a period of several 
weeks) no other medium deals in the 
problems, lives, or language” of these 
women, writes Mr. Sammis, “the 
more than 10 million that we have 
gathered together with one careful 
editorial formula . . .” Thus, he states, 
“there is no comparable way of reach- 
ing this great mass of women who 
spend more than thirty billions of 
dollars annually!” 

A note of warning about this 


reader adds the element of urgency to 
the magazines’ appeal for business 
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support: “She is exposed, far more 
than her white collar sister, to dem- 
agoguery, labor agitators and radical 
philosophies! Yet American business, 
rarely, if ever, runs its institutional 
messages in the magazines read by 
these women . . . I believe it is an 
economic sin to default in the en- 
lightenment of the more than ten 
millions of women who live and learn 
by our behavior magazines.” 


Such, in broad outline, are the 
managerial assumptions with which 
the “behavior magazines” approach 
what they conceive to be their eco- 
nomic, cultural, and social mission. 
Implicit in these assumptions is a 
double-barreled editorial formula. It 
is tailored to a feminine psychology 
in a working-class setting, with fears, 
anxieties (and pocket-books) raised 
to the middle-class level. Of special 
interest to advertisers is the fact that 
economic grievance has been mini- 
mized as not befitting the market 
status of “the woman that taxes 
made”; that the appeal of social re- 
sentment has been structured to re- 
volve around “behavior problems” 
usually within the family; and that 
“economic enlightenment” can diag- 
nose today’s ills as the price paid for 
“the redistribution of wealth through 
high taxes.” 


One barrel of the editorial formula 
aims at the insecurities of working- 
class life in a world of middle-class 
consumption pressures. The other 
barrel is loaded with editorial am- 
munition designed to minimize the 
risks of this appeal by making social 
protest appear to be out of place, un- 
related to the insecurities of working- 
class life. 


Depth studies help publishers take 
sharper aim. They trace the “invisible 
wall” that separates confession read- 
ership from that of the white col- 
lar magazines. They spell out social 
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issues in terms of personal troubles. 
They help reduce internalized con- 
flicts into the desired policy capsules. 


A recent study by Social Research, 
Inc. (7) found, for example, that the 
confession reader does not feel as 
much the center and prime mover of 
the family as does the white collar 
reader. She is more emotional about 
her job as a mother, and is torn by 
a conflict between that job and her 
role as a wife to a greater degree than 
is the middle class woman. 


Presenting these findings to adver- 
tisers, the confession publisher  il- 
lustrates the difference in social at- 
titudes and values by contrasting 
“Built in Baby Sitter” with the confes- 
sion story, “I Killed My Child.” The 
former, taken as a “representative” 
story from a white collar woman's 
magazine is a “superficial problem, 
which does an excellent job of enter- 
taining. But inherent in its situa- 
tion, its manners, its artwork, is a 
social sophistication that is not to be 
found in Behavior Magazine stories. 


“"T Killed My Child’ is a stark 
title. It is also the true story of a 
young mother who saw her child 
killed by an automobile. Because she 
had taken the child with her when 
she left home in a fit of anger after 
an argument with her husband, she 
could never thereafter escape the sense 
of personal guilt she had for her 
child’s death.” 


The confession reader, rotes the 
report, looks upon men as more pow- 
erful, dominant, sexually active and 
demanding than does her white collar 
sister. “Since she sees her husband 
as more independent and _self-suf- 
ficient, she does not seem to feel, as 
white collar magazine readers do, that 
her mother role will necessarily stably 
tie her man down . . . [Her] family 
is based on two rather separate sets 
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of relations—that of woman to man, 
or wife to husband; and that of 
mother to child. . . . This split in her 
own social personality can give her 
trouble.” She finds her troubles re- 
flected in stories like “Torn Between 
Duty and Desire,” “He Locked Me 
Out,” and “The Devil in My Man,” 
which has the subcaption: “Facing the 
truth at last I knew my husband was 
destroying my children and me, but 
he was my lover, and I could not let 
him go.” 


The appeal of identification and 
realism, stressed in the findings of 
Social Research, “is one reason why 
editors employ the techniques that 
are the hallmarks of the Behavior 
Magazine format,’ the advertiser is 
told. Instead of “To Catch a Man,” 
or “The Lover I Dreamed Of,” a con- 
fession story in the same vein is titled, 
“I Want You.” The make-believe 
and the academic is usually avoided. 
“Photographs instead of the more 
idealized techniques of oil, tempera, or 
water color. The ‘I did’ or ‘I was’ 
type of headline rather than fancier, 
more subtle ones.” 


“And,” businessmen are reminded 
in the same presentation, Social Re- 
search reports that “importantly, the 
factor of self-identification . . . seems 
to carry over with equal force into 
advertising.” 


Editorial Prescription. The search 
for fresh material makes it desirable 
to publicize editorial needs and speci- 
fications. This is done mostly through 
writers’ magazines and market publi- 
cations. Out of a survey of this ma- 
terial consisting of articles such as 
"I Sell Confessions,” “How to Hit 
True Story,” “The Truth About Con- 
fessions,” and out of editors’ own de- 
scriptions of their market needs in the 
yearly, Writer's Market, emerges a 
more detailed picture of the editorial 


prescription and social role of the 
romance-confession magazine.* 


Reader identification is a key qual- 
ity required of the material. “We 
use,” advises one editor, “strong, hit- 
home confession stories that are sin- 
cere, gripping, and might have come 
out of the readers’ lives, so that they 
readily identify themselves with the 
narrator.” 


Identification through the first per- 
son point of view and the flavor of 
authenticity requires settings congru- 
ent with that of the target audience. 
“Central characters must come from 
workshirt backgrounds,” runs through 
all market advice. “Our heroines are 
waitresses, wives of mechanics, file 
clerks—not heiresses or glamourous 
career women,” and “usually not col- 
lege girls.” And: “People in our 
stories take out the garbage, have linen 
problems, need to wash the floors . . .” 
One writer warns the aspirant that 
“If you cannot identify yourself with a 
workshirt character, you shouldn't be 
trying this field.” 


The goals, motives, horizons appro- 
priate to the “workshirt background” 
of that machinist’s wife or file clerk, 
and befitting her “new status” on the 
consumer market, are spelled out in 
detail. She is, the writer is told, “a 
homemaker whose idea of decor ex- 
tends as far as the large flowers on her 
wallpaper and no further. The 
woman's wants and ambitions are 
small ones: appliances to make her 
home comfortable; a freezer full of 
food because it’s food that represents 
security; chintz and linoleum rugs and 
net curtains. A steady job with reg- 





*The following portion of the study is 
based on some 22 articles and market cap- 
sules which are not cited here in the in- 
terest of space. These references may be 
obtained by communicating directly with 
the author. 
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ular pay is all she requires of her 
husband—that and fidelity.” 
Empathy is taken to be strength- 
ened chrough sympathy. Editors are 
as reluctant to use unsympathetic lead- 
ing characters as art directors would 
be to run unattractive girls on the 
cover. “Who,” writes one of them, 
“wants to be identified with a bitch?” 


Sympathetic characterization is not 
an easy task when combined with the 
requirements of realistic flavor in 
sordid situations. “The problem in 
the confession story is how to get 
basically decent persons into these 
messes,” explains one writer. It calls 
for human insight. 


“You cannot write the truth unless 
you understand it,’ comments an 
editor. Others hasten to add, how- 
ever, that understanding the heroine's 
motives, even when mistaken, or 
deeds, even when wrong, does not 
mean that she should gain insight into 
herself too soon or too broadly. We 
writers and readers, “have to know 
why she is hungry for love, or why 
she sticks by a brutal husband, why 
she doesn’t escape from what she 
thinks is an impossible situation.” 


Obviously, “in the good confession 
story the reader does not escape from 
life. She does not want to. She wants 
to read about an emotional life-ex- 
perience that could have happened to 
her (and maybe did), or might hap- 
pen to her next door neighbor.” Even 
if readers do “turn to our magazines 
for entertainment and escape,” an- 
other editor remarks, “the story must 
give them more. This then is the 
mission of our writers: to give our 
readers what they want plus construc- 
tive instructions on how to be happy.” 


The romance-confession path to- 


“happiness” is long and rocky. And 
it leads through hell. The agony of 
the journey is made plausible only 
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by the underlying assumption that life 
can be terrible if we grant that the 
world is a hostile jungle. The em- 
pathetic reader travels this path 
through the eyes of the first person 
narrator. The “I” sins and _ suffers, 
stumbling inevitably into booby- 
traps of common nightmares and uni- 
versal fears placed along the road. 
She could then say, runs the editorial 
prescription, “ “Why, that’s what hap- 
pened to me,’ or else, ‘I wonder what 
I'd do in a situation like that?’ In 
other words, the story can be about 
a universal problem, or it can be 
about a rare occurrence, such as a 
baby being kidnapped from a hospital, 


which mirrors a common fear.” 


Despite the frequently hair-raising 
content, the story should be told “with 
warm breathlessness of a girl confiding 
to a friend across the kitchen table,” 
says one successful writer describing 
the genesis of her first big sale, a sleep- 
ing pill story—"Side Door to Hell.” “I 
wrote it straight across the kitchen 
table . In the breathless rush of 
words, grammar, syntax, correct ante- 
cedents went overboard. Where they 
didn’t, I went back and threw theia 
out. The story sold . . . And then 
I knew I had it—the thing every pub- 
lished confession story shares with 
every other. That's the manner of 
telling.” 

This “manner of telling” avoids the 
abstract, the analytical, and, in fact, 
almost anything that could not be 
said “breathlessly.” Events, facts, ideas 
are to be personalized; people talk 
about people, not principles; individ- 
uals face no systems or discernible 
social forces, only the inscrutable, im- 
movable, treacherous world. 


Warm-hearted characterization and 
breezy, conversational intimacy count- 
erpoint visceral themes of human mis- 
fortune. Summed up in the words 
of practicing writers and editors, “one 
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simple formula underlies three-fourths 
of all published confession stories— 
a simple, trustful human is faced with 
a complex, real and brutal world.” 
And: “Characters make their discov- 
ery of truth by bumping up against 
bad trouble as they rush headlong 
down the line of least resistance.” 


Understanding, empathy, and even 
a sense of compassion for bewildered 
victims of society—villain as well as 
suffering heroine-narrator (who are 
sometimes the same)—that is the 
underlying social appeal of the ro- 
mance-confession editorial formula. 
The submerged protest inherent in 
this appeal, even when disguised as 
“sex,” is moO secret to writers. In one 
of her stories, an author explains, “a 
girl contends with ignorance that calls 
her cerebral palsied sister an idiot. In 
another, a girl unknowingly marries a 
homosexual. Her contention is not 
with him as villain but with the fact 
of his nature, and indirectly, with so- 
ciety which has molded that nature. 
In ‘I Lived With Evil, the third story, 
an idealistic girl finds out that her 
grandmother is running an abortion 
hospital. But it is society, not the 
grandmother, which makes abortion 
mills profitable.” 


The editorial formula contains its 
own antidote to the risk of strong 
social medicine inherent in this pre- 
scription. Aside from such “economic 
enlightenment” as can be imparted 
breathlessly across the kitchen table 
(or through service features and in- 
stitutional ads), this antidote is in 
making the “simple, trustful human” 
remain simple (even if not so trust- 
ful) till the end; in making her act 
of defiance a crime or a sin; in mak- 
ing her suffer long and hard; in mak- 
ing her, not society, repent and re- 
form; in permitting her only to come 
to terms, and not to grips, with the 
“brutal world” in which she lives. 


“Usually,” explains the expert, “this 
basic formula—simple trustful human 
versus brutal world—dovetails neatly 
with the old sin-suffer-repent standby 
formula. In fighting back against 
brutality surrounding her, the heroine 
first sins, then suffers, then repents. 
In the cerebral palsy story . . . when 
the pressure of society becomes too 
great, the heroine runs away, changes 
her name, deserts her family, suffers, 
and finally repents. 


“In real life, she also lost her mind.” 

The final episode of the real event 
might have pointed to one possible 
consequence of adjustment to the un- 
bearable. It was cut out of the story. 
Sheer, passive suffering, however, is 
permissible: “In $1105 worth of my 
stories,” writes the author, “my pro- 
tagonists neither sinned nor repented, 
but only suffered. They were sinned 
against—the innocent faced with un- 
bearable evil . . .” 


Analyzing why some of her stories 
didn’t sell, the writer discovered that 
in the rejected stories, “my heroine 
was trying to wrest events about to 
suit herself, instead of dazedly watch- 
ing them go by. The story lacked the 
theme: trustful, confused human 
against the world.” 


The price for human dignity and 
compassion is the basic irrelevance of 
the narrator's desperate and confused 
protest. Buffeted by events she can- 
not understand and is not permitted 
to “wrest about to suit herself,” the 
heroine’s headlong flight “down the 
line of least resistance” leads to her 
inevitable “sin.” As she has no con- 
scious relatedness to the larger social 
context with which she must, in fact, 
contend, her act becomes irrelevant 
as social protest. It only brings calam- 
ity to her and to those she loves. Her 
suffering is a spine-tingling object les- 
son in bearing up under relentless 
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blows of half-understood events. 
Through her agony comes not insight 
into the circumstances of her act, tran- 
scending the immediate causes of her 
misfortune, but, if anything, a remote 
glimpse of such “happiness” as might 
be had in coming to terms with an un- 
bending, punitive, and invisible code 
of justice. Responding to hidden 
authority rather than being permitted 
to be selfdirecting, her “problem- 
solving” becomes an_ unreflecting 
drift toward adjustment. Specific 
blame falls on people; most often on 
a savage father or a weak mother, 
rarely upon conditions. People, not 
society, must yield to what are as- 
sumed to be the inflexible hazards and 
demands of human life. Such are the 
implicit ingredients of the editorial 
formula with which the confession 
magazine tries to satisfy the objective 
requirements of its market position, 
and to pursue its assumed social mis- 
sion. 


Content. How is this formula re- 
flected in the actual content of the 
stories? Wilbur Schramm once read 
and analyzed a random sample of 100 
confession stories. “It proved un- 
necessary to read that many,” he wrote 
in his unpublished report on “The 
World of the Confession Magazine.” 
(12) “The results stabilized by the 
time 30 had been read. Indeed, the 
consistency and sameness of these 
magazines is one of their outstanding 
characteristics.” 


Identification and authenticity were 
the first two qualities Schramm noted. 
“Basic to the formula . . . is the de- 
liberately induced sense of reality .. . 
In effect, the reader of one of these 
stories is being invited to eavesdrop 
or peep on a very personal scene 
which would otherwise be hidden from 
him.” 


Nearly half of all characters ap- 
peared under Schramm’s “business” 
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category, but he noted that most of 
these were wage earners, such as 
clerks, bookkeepers, and stenograph- 
ers. Having eliminated class status 
from his categories, and having noted 
that “laborers live pretty well and 
show signs of rising in the world,” 
Schramm concluded that “Social class, 
therefore, is not very important in 
the confessions.” We have seen that 
social class is the basis of the con- 
fession formula; but it might be 
noted here that the world of the con- 
fession magazine, as the world of all 
mass media, over-represents sales and 
service employment and_ virtually 
ignores the laboring class of basic 
heavy industry. 


The setting of the stories is also 
likely to avoid places dominated by 
large-scale industrial organizations. 
Schramm found small towns and 
cities and the South and Midwest rela- 
tively favored locales. (As we have 
seen before, this is fairly representa- 
tive of the geographical distribution of 
readership.) 


Schramm noted as “rather surpris- 
ing” that “the chief goals and values 
stated were worldly rather than spirit- 
ual,” and that “so relatively little at- 
tention among the worldly goals should 
be paid to economic striving.” But 
economic striving in the world of the 
confession magazine is not the Horatio 
Alger type; it consists of stretching 
the paycheck to meet the monthly 
payments. It does not mean raising 
social aspirations above that of its 
reader class. 
that “Behavior Magazine readers . . . 
cannot, and do not want to, live up 
to every aspect of the value systems 
... found in white collar magazines.” 
(7) 

Schramm did find, though, that 
where economic striving (rather than 
spending) was the goal (in about 15 
per cent of the stories) it had a 50- 
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50 chance of involving the character 
in crime. Unmistakable, again, is the 
implicit moral of no escape—either 
into understanding or into success— 
from the conflicting pressures of so- 
ciety. 

In this connection, another study 
by Johns-Heine and Gerth (14) sheds 
some light on the consequences of 
economic striving. The authors con- 
trasted the fate of the career woman 
in Ladies Home Journal and True 
Story fiction, and noted that the 
heroine model of both magazines suf- 
fers for her success. But “in True 
Story, contravention of the moral code 
results in extraordinary suffering,” they 
wrote. “In the one the positive sym- 
bols of safety and security predom- 
inate; in the other, negative and 
harshly punitive symbols. It is the 
difference between threatened loss of 
social position (‘what will people 
think’), of such vast symbolic import 
for the middle-class reader, and 
threatened physical injury where not 
status but physical and moral in- 
tegrity are imperiled.” 


Schramm found these perils of life 
involving the characters in endless 
trouble and misery, most of it focused 
on family life. While “the most fre- 
quently stated goal in these stories 
is a happy and secure family life,” he 
also observed that “Family life . . . is 
—to put it mildly—troubled. Broken 
homes played significant parts in the 
family history of 38 per cent of the 
narrators, and 44 per cent of them 
reported their own marriage . . . on 
the verge of breaking up .. . 21 per 
cent of the narrators remembered un- 
pleasant scenes in the marital relation- 
ship of their parents.” 


Violence is always around the 
corner, and illness strikes frequently 
in the world of the confession maga- 
zine. In his 100 stories Schramm 
counted 25 accidents (17 fatal), 16 


fistfights, 14 murders, 12 violent 
quarrels, 8 rapes, and 4 suicides. One 
out of three stories referred to serious 
illness, and one out of five to mental 
illness. 


Since most of this savagery takes 
place in a context limited to the fam- 
ily, the most consistent remedy takes 
the flavor of family counseling. “When 
one reads a number of these stories 
consecutively . wrote Schramm, 
“one gets the sensation of eavesdrop- 
ping on a marriage clinic.” 


To shoulder the burden of respon- 
sibility individually rather than collec- 
tively as members of society, the char- 
acters in the stories must be dominated 
by some inner, and preferably innate 
and uncontrollable, urge that drives 
them inexorably to violate some code 
of conduct. Schramm found that to 
be the sex drive. “Typically described 
as ‘overwhelming’ and ‘overpower- 
ing’” the erotic scenes “usually de- 
scribed with gusto, even though cov- 
ered over with later shame” numbered 
40 cases of adultery, 32 of premarital 
relations, and 4 of prostitution, plus 
the 8 rapes mentioned above. His- 
torically, this kind of cultural preoc- 
cupation with sex is a puritanical one; 
its object is to bring the punitive in- 
ner and external mechanisms of so- 
ciety down upon the individual, des- 
tined to suffering by his very nature. 
One sentence Schramm quoted as 
typical could have come from the 
Salem witchhunt: “Once the devil has 
the soul of a woman, only violence 
and death can set her free.” 


Yet the requirements of respect and 
dignity, of “understanding,” and 
identification tip the scales of sym- 
pathy to the side of the heroine. They 
also prepare the reader for the “na- 
tural” (and only available) outcome 
of her struggle. “. .. The world of 
the confessions seems to operate under 
a stern code of justice,” Schramm ob- 
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served, “which demands punishment 
for every transgression, but will ac- 
cept repentance, and reward it with 
peace .. . The goal of self-respect and 
marital happiness . . . can only be at- 
tained by making peace with a puri- 
tanical judge, who is neither spiritual 
nor legal, but seems to operate through 
the structure of social relations. This 
is the most common dynamic of the 
stories.” 


“Who administers the code?” 
Schramm asks. “There is very little 
reference to an ultimate source of 
wisdom”; the way in which things 
are looked at, and the manner of tell- 
ing does not permit the perception of 
institutional, social processes. “In gen- 
eral the private services . . . appear in 
a somewhat whiter light than the pub- 
lic services,’* put neither is portrayed 
as organized social activity subject to 
judgment, as well as to acceptance. 
Implicit in the findings of this content 
analysis is the reflection of the pat- 
tern of basic irrelevance, of the lack 
of conscious relatedness between the 
individual torn by built-in conflicts 
and the social dynamic of her anxiety 
and trouble. “The impression is given,” 
commented Schramm, “that this is the 
pattern of a behavioristic universe; 
this is how society works; this is the 
law of human behavior.” 


How society works: a random illustra- 
tion. One story was picked by the 
simple expedient of taking the first 
piece in the confession magazine that 
happened to be on top of the writer's 
collection of recent issues. It was an 
anonymous story entitled “How Can I 
Face Myself? I Let Him Cheapen Me,” 
in the February 1957 Revealing Ro- 
mances. 





*Included in Table 1 of the Johns-Heine 
and Gerth study (4) but not noted by the 
authors is the striking decline of True 
Story heroes and heroines connected with 
the public services: from 17 per: cent in 
the ’twenties to 2 per cent in the ’thirties. 





Narrated by the daughter of a 
plumber’s family, the story opens in 
the shadow of recent tragedy. Father 
and brother had been killed in an 
accident which wrecked the new fam- 
ily car and a neighbor's kitchen. Mama 
and Marilyn (the heroine) are left 
with nothing but grief and payments, 
plus a debt of thousands of dollars 
for funerals, hospital, and damages. 
Morrison, owner of the department 
store where Mama is cashier and 
Marilyn salesgirl, discovers that Mama 
embezzled $450 to help pay the debt. 
He forces Marilyn to submit to his 
attentions by threatening to send 
Mama to prison. Marilyn feels she’s 
being made a “tramp” to save her 
mother, and strikes her in a moment 
of bitter passion. Mama, ashamed 
and broken, decides to give herself up; 
she doesn’t know Marilyn has already 
lost her virginity. But Mama’s new 
resolution gives Marilyn courage not 
to give in to Morrison again. Marilyn 
is tortured by her sin, but decides, 
“I'd bought my soul back” and marries 
her only suitor, a gruff junkyard oper- 
ator. 


The story illustrates the basic 
formula, “simple, trustful humans” 
with cards stacked against them from 
the outset. But one must shoulder 
the blame, says the heroine, and take 
the consequences rather than look for 
“excuses” in the conditions of life. 
“I keep wanting to say that terrible 
thing happened because we still had 
to pay for the funerals and the ac- 
cident,” Marilyn says. “When you've 
done wrong, you can’t help but look 
for excuses. My mother was a weak 
person and—there I go, excuses.” 


Life is cruel and dull, Marilyn as- 
serts repeatedly. About the only thing 
you can figure is the monthly pay- 
ment. “Life had been so cruel to 
Mama... Life was dull . . . Dad had 
always worked hard . . . But like a 
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lot of people, our family always owed 
more than we had. If we wanted 
something and could figure the pay- 
ments, we got it.” 


Sex comes to Marilyn as the cruelest 
of all the “sharp deals” her jungle so- 
ciety metes out to its prey. “You're 
doing this only for your mother’s 
sake,” says Morrison, whom she de- 
scribes earlier as “a thin nice-looking, 
gentle guy, not quite as tall as I.” Sex 
turns him into a beast; shocked, help- 
less Marilyn into a broken-down 
tramp. “I let him hold me and kiss 
me. Passive, I let his hands go where 
he wanted them to. I saw the awful 
lust come into his face, making him 
look like an animal. Then I stiffened 
myself and closed my eyes for the 
shock of what followed.” Even 
though when Morrison “made a sharp 
deal he never talked about it,” Marilyn 
now feels that “I had come to the 
end of the road, the end of endurance. 
I, too, had broken down, a weak 
thing. A tramp! I felt so sick and 
bitter I couldn’t even cry.” 


. In loneliness and debt and 
grief,” Mama also turns . . . “bitter 
against the world.” She cries out in 
protest: “Jack Morrison’s got plenty 
of money—he’s not always honest. 
Lots of people aren’t, and I'm tired 
of being made to pay for things I'll 
never have—other people's things I 
never even saw. I’m tired, Marilyn. 
I hate—I—hate the whole world.” 


But she cannot fight back. The 
only act of defiance available to her 
is crime; Marilyn’s line of least re- 
sistance is sin. Torment and lament 
is their only choice until Mama “rises” 
to an act of self-sacrifice and offers to 
accept the punishment of the code. 
It is now found that society—person- 
alized in the owner, Jack Morrison— 
is not only a violator of manhood 
(specifically of womanhood), but can 


be met on the characteristically con- 
tractual terms of its own code: 


“You're going to work and you're 
going to work for me,” Morrison tells 
Mama and Marilyn. “And I'm going 
to take the money out of your check, 
so much each week.” Marilyn gasps. 
“She is not going to trial?” “Well, 
you'll never pay it back in prison 
. . . She can go to trial any day I 
want her to,” Morrison snaps. 


The terms of the settlement ar- 
ranged, Marilyn reflects gratefully: 
“He wasn’t sending her to prison! 
Behind his vile language, he’s been 
merciful .. .” 


The confession cover. The first con- 
fession magazine ever published fea- 
tured on its cover the swooning faces 
of a young man and woman and bore 
the title: “And Their Love Turned to 
Hatred.” In the almost forty years 
since, this basic structure of outward 
pictorial bliss and stark verbal re- 
ality developed into a consistent and 
unique feature of the confession mag- 
azine cover design. The pictorial em- 
phasis shifted almost exclusively to 
the radiant image of the confession- 
type cover girl, while the verbal con- 
text became ever more lurid and 
shocking. A casual glance at today’s 
confessional displayed on the mag- 
azine rack reveals a striking contrast 
between the pictorial image and the 
apparently unrelated verbal mean- 
ings. 


A separate study exploring “The 
Social Anatomy of the Romance-Con- 
fession Cover Girl” is reported else- 
where. (3) It found that the me- 
chanics of magazine distribution re- 
quire the employment of a cover de- 
sign which attracts feminine empathy 
through the projection of a reader- 
image, and which externalizes the in- 
ner decency and naivite of the heroine, 
while relegating the more explosive 
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social ingredients to the verbal con- 
text. The unrelated juxtaposition of 
the innocent heroine-narrator-reader 
image with her world of menacing 
social meanings appears to be out- 
wardly and graphically symbolic of 
the story heroine’s conscious unrelated- 
ness (or unconscious relatedness) to 
the dark forces of her society. 


Some conclusions. The social ap- 
peal of the confession story pivots 
around the heroine's human frailties 
in a bewildering and punitive world 
she cannot fully understand. The 
“truth” of this world is brought home 
through the inevitable encounter and 
the final coming to terms—resigned or 
tragic—with the code of society. The 
dynamic power of respect and sym- 
pathy for confused victims struggling 
in a web they cannot avoid or escape, 
or really comprehend, is harnessed to 
the cause of individual restraint. The 
flame of rebellion is first kindled, then 
controlled in scope and divorced from 
its broader social context, and then 
doused in jet streams of remorse, 
sacrifice, and compromise. 


The market position and social mis- 
sion of the confession industry seem 
to dictate from the outset its role 
among the “new” women of Wage 
Town. The essence of this role ap- 
pears to be the underlying message of 
social unrelatedness. The solid goals 
—like meeting the monthly payments, 
keeping the family together and out 
of trouble—are in constant double 
jeopardy. They are menaced both by 
the brutal anarchy of an inscrutable 
universe and by the necessary human 
resistance to its bewildering codes. 
Wage-town protest—in forms dis- 
guised, submerged, and disoriented— 
becomes senseless individual sin, so- 
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cially irrelevant in the world of the 
confessions. 
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LOCAL INDUSTRIAL STRUCTURES, ECONOMIC POWER, 
AND COMMUNITY WELFARE* 


IRVING A. FOWLER 
School of Social Work, University of Buffalo 


An old ideological conflict over 
who should control economic activ- 
ity and to what ends reappeared in 
postwar America. Most conservatives 
were alarmed by the growth of eco- 
nomic and political power of farmers, 
organized workers, and centralized 
federal agencies. Most liberals, on the 
other hand, were equally alarmed by 
the persistent presence of vast con- 
centrations of private economic 
power, despite fifty years of vigorous 
anti-trust agitation. Both political 
camps were apprehensive over the 
American economy's stability. The 
continuous inflationary spiral and its 
generation of acrimonious strife be- 
tween labor and management in- 
flamed the ideological clash further. 


The deepest root of this ideological 
conflict rests in the cultural ideology 
of liberal capitalism, a system of be- 
liefs about what the structure, control, 
and performance of the economy 
should be like. Shorn of considerable 
detail, the ideology prescribes an 
economic structure composed of 
many small, locally-centered eco- 
nomic units, controlled primarily by 
open and freely competitive market 
forces. The presumed result is a max- 
imum of economic welfare and a 
social environment responsive to the 
“needs of the people.” The opposite 
structure, composed of a few large, 
absentee-centered economic units, 
administering prices in monopolistic 
markets, is proscribed, because it is 
presumed to result in a minimum of 
welfare and in a social environment 
exploitative of the people. The ideol- 





*A major portion of this paper was 
presented at the Eastern Sociological So- 
ciety meetings in New York City, April 14, 
1957. Acknowledgements are gratefully 
made to Robert Hardt for his critical re- 
view of an earlier draft of this paper. 


ogy also contends, implicity or ex- 
plicitly, that social and policical plu- 
ralism will result, that this pluralism 
is a valuable corollary of economic 
competition, and that the competi- 
tion of men for political power will 
somehow serve the society in the same 
way as competition does in the eco- 
nomic sphere. More detailed examina- 
tions of the ideology are available in 
Galbraith (9, pp. 11-34), Moore (16, 


pp. 417-454), Williams (27, pp. 
138-140), and Sutton. (24, entire 
volume ) 


Ten years ago, Mills and Ulmer 
published a study of small-business 
versus big-business cities (15) con- 
firming the ideological “theory.” Their 
study tentatively concluded that big- 
business tends to depress while small 
business tends to raise the level of 
local “civic” welfare, as measured by 
the Thorndike G score. Their more 
detailed findings were that small 
business cities had more “balanced” 
economies with larger proportions 
of independent entrepreneurs who 
showed greater concern for local civic 
affairs. 


Publication of this and another 
study by the Senate Small Business 
Committee (10) created a furor over 
the respective contributions of small 
—versus big-business to societal and 
to local community well-being. The 
furor was another indication that the 
ideological issues were still very much 
alive in the behavior of many Amer- 
icans. 


Some social scientists are still as 
much victims of the ideology as other 
Americans. The ideology’s prescrip- 
tions are implicit in the work of some 
community organization people. A 
few sociology texts still quote the 
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Mills-Ulmer findings _uncritically. 
(3,5) Some economists continue to 
exhort public policy-makers to legis- 
late the ideology’s prescriptions into 
law. (11, 17, 21) With so many 
Americans, lay and _ scientific, still 
basing their behavior on the cultural 
biases of the ideology of liberal 
capitalism, it is little wonder that em- 
pirical analysis of all types of social 
power have been impeded for so long. 


The fact that the current American 
economy differs widely from that 
prescribed by the ideological “theory” 
needs little documentation here. Many 
studies show conclusively that oligo- 
polistic markets are typical. (2, 9, 
23) Big business managers share 
much economic control over these 
markets with leaders of large farm, 
labor, retail, and governmental organ- 
izations. Yet there is no evidence that 
the ubiquitous private “concentration 
of economic power” has had adverse 
effects on the entire society's social 
welfare. (4, 13, 25) A review of 
evidence on small — versus big-busi- 
ness dominance in industrial cities 
discloses, upon careful examination, 


highly variable effects. (8) The 
question of the differential effects of 
diverse kinds of local industrial 


structures and local power structures 
on local well-being remained prob- 
lematical enough to suggest that con- 
tinuous study is required. 


Purpose of paper. This paper pre- 
sents the results of a recent empirical 
test of three hypotheses involving the 
relationship between the characteris- 
tics .of local economies, local power 
structures, and community welfare. 
(8) The first hypothesis, derived from 
the ideology’s implications and from 
one of the Mills-Ulmer study conclu- 
sions, asserts that: 


small-business industrial structures will 
produce higher levels of welfare than 
big-business structures, other relevant 
factors remaining relatively constant. 


The second hypothesis, again de- 
rived from the ideology and from 
Mills and Ulmer’s interpretation of 
their other findings, asserts that: 

local pluralistic power structures will 


produce higher levels of welfare than 
local monolithic power structures. 


The third hypothesis asserts that: 


the ‘‘type of industry” variable has an 
equal, if not greater, effect on welfare 
as do other industrial structure variables, 
other relevant factors remaining con- 
stant. 


Although Mills and Ulmer were 
unable to include “type of industry” 
in their classification of structures, a 
review of the evidence suggested that 
such an inclusion would be essential 
for more adequate classifications of 
local industrial structures. The factors 
to be held constant in the tests of the 
first and third hypotheses were geo- 
graphical location, similarity of ter- 
rain, climate, size, and character of 
population. No factors were held con- 
stant in the test of the second hypoth- 
esis. 

Method. The hypotheticai tests 
were accomplished through partial* 
replication and extension of the Mills- 
Ulmer design: the ex post facto 
experiment. Thirty small New York 
State cities (10,000 to 80,000 in size 
in 1946) were selected in a fashion 
following the Mills-Ulmer procedure. 
Their general economic and demo- 
graphic structures were analyzed prior 
to classifying their industrial and 
power structures for hypothetical tests. 
Small — versus big-business industrial 
structures were operationally defined 
in terms of the following two criteria 
and data: 


a) the degree of concentration of em- 





*Partially replicatory for two reasons: 


. a) limited research resources confined city 


selection to one state and to smaller size 
cities; and b) the latter necessitated the 
creation of a new index of welfare, since 
the Thorndike G score was available for 
cities of 25,000 or over only. 
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ployment, based on per cent of total 
industrial employment employed by 
large establishments, defined as those 
with 500 or more wage earners, arbi- 
trarily defined at the 30 city median of 
62.2 per cent, 1950; and 


b) the degree of local — versus absentee- 
ownership, based on per cent of total 
industrial employment employed by 
absentee-owned establishments, arbitrar- 
ily dichotomized at the 30 city median 
of 65.1 per cent, 1950. 


Since institutionalized power relations 
inevitably involve the evaluation of 
the worth and distribution of goods 
and services (economic values), the 
prestige of others (stratification 
values), and the control of others’ be- 
havior in a territorial area (political 
power values), pluralistic versus 
monolithic local power structures 
were operationally defined in terms 
of the following five criteria and data: 


a) the degree of concentration of em- 
ployment, described above; 


b) the degree of industrial unionism, 
based on the estimated per cent of all 
industrial workers organized in all types 
of legitimate industrial unions, arbitrarily 
dichotomized at the 30 city median of 
80 per cent, 1947-1949; 


c) the degree of presence of the “old” 
middle class, based on the per cent of 
total employed civilian labor force “self- 
employed,” arbitrarily dichotomized at 
the 30 city median of 10.0 per cent, 
1947; 

d) the degree of conformity to the social 
characteristics (nativity, ethnicity, and 
religion) of the American  society’s 
majority, based on the estimated per 
cent of the total population native-born, 
white, Protestant, arbitrarily dichoto- 
mized at the 30 city estimated median, 
1940; and 


e) the degree of political conservatism, 
based on the per cent of total party en- 
rollment registered in the Republican 
party, arbitrarily dichotomized at the 
30 city median of 59.6 per cent, 1947. 


The hypothesis assumes that a “plural- 
istic” power structure exists when (a) 
there are diverse sources of social 
power, (b) exercised by numerous 
persons over smaller numbers of 
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others, (c) in many separated spheres 
of social life. Contrariwise, a “mono- 
lithic” power structure exists when a 
small group of persons, deriving 
power from a few sources, hold power 
Over numerous others in many spheres 
of their social life. 


The light-dispersed versus heavy- 
concentrated industrial structures were 
operationally defined in terms of the 
following two criteria and data: 

a) the degree of concentration of em- 

pioyment, described above; and 

b) the degree of light — versus heavy- 

industry, based on annual average value- 

added by manufacturing per industrial 
wage earner, arbitrarily dichotomized at 
the 30 city median of 52.24 per cent, 

1947. 

Local welfare was also operationally 
defined and measured in terms of a 
new composite index called the Gen- 
eral Social Welfare (GSW) score, 
replacing the Thorndike G score used 
by Mills and Ulmer.* The GSW score 
was derived from a total of 48 indi- 
vidual variables,** ranked in terms 
of whether more or less of the item 
would be regarded as indicative of 
“high” welfare and the rank “one” 
always designated the “highest” value. 
These 48 ranking were combined into 
the following eleven major welfare 
subcomposites: 

Income 

Income security 

Consumer purchasing power 
Home ownership 

Housing adequacy 

Health needs 

Health facilities 

Literacy 


ow Ankh wn 





*Thorndike G scores were available for 
only 17 of the 30 selected cities. Despite 
dissimilarity in data, time period, and 
weighting, a rank order correlation of the 
17 G scores with their coresponding GSW 
scores produced a coefficient of .69, signifi- 
cant at the .o1 level. This finding supported 
the assumption that local welfare levels 
were fairly stable functions of underlying 
socio-economic structures. 


**A complete list of these 48 items will 
be provided upon request. 
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9. Adequacy of educational provision 

10. Political expression 

11. Municipal wealth and service 
Mean ranks of these subcomposites 
were re-ranked and then totalled to 
derive the GSW scores. Lower values 
of the GSW scores denoted higher 


welfare levels. Arithmetically, the 
thirty cities’ GSW scores would range 
from 11 to 330; the actual scores 
1anged from 89 to 277. 


Controlled comparisons of cities 
were made with relevant variables 
held constant except the presumed 
independent variable: the prescribed 
and proscribed types of industrial 
structures. 


A combination of two methods was 
used to equate the sample pairs of 
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cities; frequency distribution control 
and precision control. The presumed 
dependent variables, the various levels 
of local welfare, were then compared 
to see if they confirmed or denied the 
predictions of the specific hypotheses. 


Results. Table 1 presents seven 
pairs of cities for evidence to test the 
first hypothesis. The first five pairs 
compare well on five control variables 
(metropolitan status, population size, 
per cent foreign-born white, per cent 
non-white, and degree of dependence 
on manufacturing); the last two pairs 
compare well on three or four of 
these control variables. In each case of 
pairs, the top city is small-business 
with the least concentration of em- 
ployment and the least absentee-own- 


TABLE 1. 


SMALL VERSUS BIG-BUSINESS CITY INDUSTRIAL STRUCTURES CONTRASTED 
IN OWNERSHIP AND EMPLOYMENT, BY GSW ScoREs; 1930-48 
(THE Top CITy IN EACH PAIR Is SMALL-BUSINESS ) 








Control Variables’ 


Independent Variables? Dependent Variable 








Per cent Employed 
Paired Mfg, Absentee by Large GSW Scores* 
Cities Popul. 1940 Ratio? 1940 Establ. 1950 Establ. 1950 1930-48 
SB 28,589 48 47.2 14.7 203.5 
BB 21,506 46 72.9 65.9 124.5 * 
SB 18,836 47 38.4 41.1 94.5 
BB 15,555 54 65.1 62.4 110.5 ~ 
SB 23,329 71 15.5 0.0 167.5 
BB 24,379 68 75.0 65.4 94.5 
SB 12,572 74 48.8 21.9 173-5 _ 
BB 17,713 71 85.0 87.4 228.0 
SB 10,666 78 355 0.0 204.0 , , 
BB 11,328 58 95.6 95.6 198.7 a 
SB 2,638 62 13.2 47.0 150.5 
BB 34,214 68 78.1 81.0 209.0 ™ 
SB 10,291 42 29.4 0.0 139.5 
BB 45,106 48 66.0 79.6 136.5 





1. All cities have independent metropolitan status. 


Two control variables, per cent 


foreign born white and non-white, have been excluded for lack of table space. 


2. The higher the ratio, the higher the degree of dependence on manufacturing. This 
ratio is based on the per cent of employees employed in industry, computed as a per cent 


of “aggregate employment” 
wholesale trade, and service trade. 


in four types of ~economic activity: 


industry, retail trade, 


3. The data for these indices was gathered in personal surveys of the selected cities. 
“Large” establishments were defined as those with 500 or more industrial employees. 
4. The lower the GSW score, the higher the local community welfare. 
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ership; the bottom city is big-business 
with the greatest concentration of em- 
ployment and the most absentee-own- 
ership. 


The table shows that in only three 
out of seven pairs of cities are the 
results consistent with ideological pre- 
dictions, that is, small-business struc- 
tures having higher levels of general 
social welfare than big-business struc- 
tures. In a series of less rigorous 
hypotheses tests, the same inconclu- 
sive results were found. 


Table 2 presents a typology of local 
power structures based on dichoto- 
mized values of five of the listed 
criteria: degree of concentration of 
employment, industrial unionism, 
“old” middle-class, social heterogene- 
ity, and political conservatism. On the 
assumption that each indexed criter- 
ion is of equal weight, there are six 


possible combinations of highs and 
lows, ranging from five highs and no 
lows (the most pluralistic end of the 
continuum ) to five lows and no highs 
(the monolithic, or least pluralistic 
end of the continuum). 


The findings from Table 2 are 
sharply opposite to the ideological 
expectations. Local pluralistic power 
structures in greatest conformity with 
the five attributes prescribed by the 
ideology were negatively associated 
with high levels of welfare. The 


monolithic (or least pluralistic) 
power structures, in which there 
existed the greatest likelihood of 


coalesced social, economic, and polit- 
ical elites, and the least likelihood of 
social challenge to these cities from 
diverse socio-economic groups with 
their Own socio-economic interests to 
pursue, were positively associated 


TABLE 2. 


THIRTY LOCAL POWER STRUCTURES, BY DEGREE OF PLURALISM AND BY 
MEAN GSW Scores (EACH CRITERION DICHOTOMIZED INTO 
HIGH AND LOW VALUES AND EQUALLY WEIGHTED) 











Each Type Combine Types 
No. of criteria on No. Mean GSW No. Mean GSW’ 
which cities are high' Cities Scores? Cities Scores 
Pluralistic Pole: 
A. Five Highs* I 237.0 8 212.2" 
B. Four Highs 7 208.7 
C. Three Highs 7 158.2 15 164.2 
D. Two Highs 8 169.4 
E. One High 5 130.6 7 119.5 
F. No Highs** 2 91.9 
Monolithic Pole: 
No. of cities 30 30 





* 


Low concentration of employment, high industrial unionism, large “old” middle- 


class, high social heterogeneity of population, and high political liberalism. 


4 


High concentration of employment, low industrial unionism, small “old” middle- 


class, high social homegeneity of population, and high political conservativism. 

1. The following cities fall into the listed types: A) Hudson; B) Cohoes, Glovers- 
ville, Little Falls, Middletown, Oswego, Rome, Troy; C) Amsterdam, Auburn, Geneva, 
Glens Falls, Johnstown, Massena, Poughkeepsie; D) Beacon, Cortland, Dunkirk, Kingston, 


Olean, Oneida, Watertown, Waterliet; 


E) Binghamton, 


Corning, Elmira, Endicott, 


Jamestown, and F) Johnson City and Lockport. 
2. The lower the GSW scores, the higher the local community welfare. 


3. The differences between these mean scores are statistically significant. 


An H 


equal to 12.84 was computed with a probability of .or being due to chance. 
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with higher levels of welfare. Equally can thus be accepted as tenable. In the 
interesting is the apparent linearity of paired cases studied, a specific general 
the negative association in this sample “type of industry” (heavy, producer 
of thirty cities — the higher the de- goods industry, coupled with concen- 
gree of Incal pluralism (socially, eco- tration of employment) had a consis- 
nomically, and politically), the lower tently positive association with higher 
the local welfare score. welfare levels. 


The third hypothesis asserted that The major findings of the study 
the exclusion of the “type of industry” this paper reports were therefore as | 
variable or criterion from any classi- follows: 


fication of industrial structures makes = , , 
(a) local “concentrations of economic 


the latter inadequate. To make this power”do not have invariant “adverse” ~ 
test, structures with light industry and effects on local welfare levels; 
dispersed employment were compared (b) the type of industry found in a 


with structures having heavy-industry local industrial structure has an impor- 
and concentrated employment. Table ene effect on local welfare 
3 presents five pairs of contrasted a 


iti with ropriate data on the (c) in the 30 cities studied, the indus- 
ponencs = oe trial structures in least conformity with 


control, independent, and dependent the ‘ideclesical teedel (hese with 
variables. higher ahsentee-ownership, higher con- 
centrations of employment, more heavy 

Analysis shows that in five out of industry) tended to have slightly higher 
five cases one type of structure is con- welfare levels than structures with the 


opposite characteristics; and 


sistently and positively associated with 

higher welfare levels. The hypothesis (d) in the 30 cities studied, the local 
h ee § ind "hh ae power structures in least conformity 
that type Of industry has an im with the ideological model (those with 


portant determinant effect on welfare higher concentrations of employment, 


TABLE 3. 


LIGHT-DISPERSED EMPLOYMENT VERSUS HEAVY-CONCENTRATED CITY 
INDUSTRIAL STRUCTURES BY GSW Scores: 193048 (THE 
Top CITy Is LIGHT-INDUSTRY WITH DISPERSED EMPLOYMENT ) 




















Control* _ Independent Dependent 
An Av. Value added Per Cent CSW 

Paired Mfg. by Mfg. per Wage Empl. by Scores 
Cities Popul.1940 Ratio 1940 Earner: 1946 Large Est. 1950 1930-48? 
A. 10,666 78 $3858 0.0 204.0° 
B. 11,328 58 Q512 95.6 198.7 
C. 23,329 71 4037 0.0 167.5 
D. 24,379 68 6612 65.4 94.5 
E. 22,062 55 4944 32.2 223.0 
F. 21,506 46 7249 65.9 124.5 
G. 12,572 74 4624 21.9 173.5 
H. 15,881 66 6009 62.5 145.5 
I. 28,589 48 3745 14-7 203.5 
J. 45,106 48 5530 79.6 136.5 











1. See footnotes in Table 1. 
2. The lower the GSW score, the higher the local community welfare. 
3. Applying the H. test, and H = 260.8 results with a P less than .oor. 
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low degrees of industrial unionism, low 
proportion of the “old” middle-class, 
low degrees of political liberalism, 
and low degree of social heterogeneity) 
tended to have substantially higher wel- 
fare levels than the structures with the 
opposite characteristics. 


Interpretation. The findings were 
obviously at sharp variance with the 
Mills-Ulmer study and ideological im- 
plications. The discordance of this 
study’s finding with past evidence, 
which partially confirmed the ideol- 
ogy, requires a complex interpreta- 
tion of related Jevels of socio-eco- 
nomic phenomena. But because the 
evidence is confined to just one level 
(local), this paper's interpretation 
can only suggest connections between 
the empirical findings and the condi- 
tions and processes in the larger econ- 
omy. 


The sample cities with big-business 
structures tended to have higher wel- 
fare levels for four reasons related to 
the technically advanced nature of 
modern industry. First, their more 
advanced technical mode of produc- 
tion demands larger numbers of more 
highly skilled and higher paid per- 
sonnel. Being part of large national 
industrial organizations, with a greater 
degree of control over particular 
markets, such local establishments can 
more readily absorb such higher per- 


sonnel costs. Second, their local estab-“ 


lishment, usually the result of careful 
site selection and a long-range capital 
commitment, increases the local 
assessed valuation of industrial, and, 
indirectly, personal property, thus 
making more tax revenue potentially 
available for public services for longer 
periods of time. 


Third, this relatively long-range 
commitment to site, this attraction of 
higher skilled personnel, plus the de- 
mand for specific supply relations, 
stimulates the growth of ancillary in- 
dustries with similar characteristics. 
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Finally, local consumers, like ali con- 
sumers, benefit from the big-business 
establishment's contribution to the 
firm's and industry’s constant incre- 
ments to technically advanced produc- 
tive methods and products. Thus, 
these and numerous other factors 
intimately related to the nature 
of the industry,* whether intensely 
competitive or monopolistically com- 
petitive, have as determinant an 
effect on community welfare as the 
nature of industrial organization of 
either. 


All the above local benefits were 
contingent, however, on the specific 
industry's stage of development in the 
locality or region, and on deeper 
market forces in the entire economy. 
If the industrial units were newly 
located or in earlier developmental 
stages, these welfare benefits would be 
observable locally for some time, pre- 
cluding of course, severe deflationary 
conditions. If, on the other hand, the 
local units were obsolescent and the 
entire industry's geographical center 
was shifting, such benefits could be 
subject to dramatic reversals. Thus, 
the expansion of new industries and 
the contraction of old has entailed 
highly dynamic geographical shifts 
of local centers of production. And, 
while the entire economy may benefit 
from locational as well as technolog- 
ical competition, these benefits will 
not and cannot fall evenly on the local 
populations involved. (14) 


With the implication that local 
economic and political elites were 
coalesced, why did not the more 
monolithic local power structures de- 
press local welfare in the manner that 


*A large number of diverse variables 
were found associated with city welfare 
levels, the most important of which were: 
(a) the extent and availability of raw 
resources, (b) costs of assembling mater- 
ials, and (c) costs of marketing finished 
products. 
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Mills and Ulmer described? (15, pp. 
22-31) The answer is simply that in 
both studies the coalesced power of 
big-business structures was more ap- 
parent than real. Mills and Ulmer 
abstracted from their data only that 
which permitted the construction of 
the malevolent picture that adherents 
of the ideology would be expected to 
present. 


Such a picture could not take 
into consideration the following types 
of socio-economic phenomena: (a) 
the immensely complex, _ historical 
growth pattern of modern industries 
and how their periodic “abuse” of 
economic power has provoked defen- 
sive-protective reactions of specific 
buyers and sellers; and (b) how these 
developing bargaining relations inter- 
sected in different structural locations. 
(9) All of which shows how histori- 
cally in Western democracies the exer- 
cise of coalesced economic and polit- 
ical power and its consequences have 
been highly limited to specific issues, 
groups or organizations, or areas. Nor 
does their picture indicate how fre- 
quently big-business executives are 
disinclined to “exploit” local social 
elements. Angell, for instance, reports 
that big-business executives were 
either disinterested in local affairs, or, 
if involved, had a baneful influence 
on local affairs, not because of any 
abuse of power, but because they were 
inept and unrepresentative leaders. 


(1, p. 105) 


Most evidence presented here 
would suggest that the actions of local 
economic and political elites were 
determined by larger forces over 
which neither they nor those exposed 
to their power have much control. 
Furthermore, little sociological atten- 
tion is given to the local community 
dependence on extra-community or- 
ganization and to the _ frequent 
relinquishing of local authority to the 
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broader social structure as Sjoberg 
points out. (22) 


Important factors in the modern 
situation would thus seem to have 
made it increasingly difficult to 
“abuse” economic power in the local 
community. Among such factors, the 
following appear to be highly signifi- 
cant: a) the growth pattern of 
modern industry and defensive-pro- 
tective adjustments of related eco- 
nomic groups and organizations; b) 
the growth of public power to protect 
“public welfare”; c) the growth of 
personal resistance to unlimited exer- 
cise of all types of social power; d) 
the changing occupational structure, 
with its “professionalization” of labor 
(7); and e) the solvent of increasing 
wealth. In short, the paradoxical find- 
ing that /ocal monolithic power was 
not abusive economically can only be 
explained by the growing restraints 
upon it coming from the increasingly 
pluralistic power in the general social 
structure. 


Social Problem Implications. It ap- 
pears obvious that these findings pro- 
vide no calm harbor for those who 
hope ideological conflict over the 
respective contributions of small 
versus big-business to local welfare 
will evaporate. So long as the “in- 
security of illusion” (9) of the cul- 
tural ideology of liberal capitalism 
persists, tensions between important 
economic and political actors in the 
American scene will continue. 


The tensions will provide fertile 
soil for the continuance of still other 
types of social problems, only a few of 
which can be mentioned here. There 
is some evidence, for instance, that 
irresponsible scape-goating of big- 
business executives had _ turned 


“modern management's attentions to 


the labyrinths of “human relations” 
to such an extent that it has lost sight 
of its primary economic role: produc- 
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tion. (6, 26) A frequent problem is 
the mass manipulation of ideological 
symbols to obscure issues in the polit- 
ical struggle for control of govern- 
ments (State and Federal) and their 
power to intervene in private eco- 
nomic affairs in the name of “public 
welfare.” Less frequently cited, but 
widespread, is the following type of 
abuse by inaction of locally centered 
private economic and political power 
holders: powerful local proponents of 
the ideology blaming extra-local forces 
or persons for their own inability to 
act constructively on the local scene, 
despite the availability of numerous 
“enabling” resources provided by 
extra-local organizations in the health, 
welfare, civil rights problem areas. 
Both of the latter are so frequently 
observable that they require no docu- 
mentation here. 


Social scientists have only recently 
begun to contribute solutions to those 
problems by systematic conceptual 
clarification and empirical analysis of 
significant power problem areas. Gal- 
braith’s differentiation between “orig- 
inal” and “countervailing” economic 
power and their dynamic development 
(9), Parson’s clarification of eco- 
nomic and political power (13, 
p. 121), William's analysis of the in- 
terpenetration of American economic 
and political institutions (27), 
Rosenberg’s application of Reisman’s 
concept of “veto” groups to the 
desegregation issue (20, 19), and 
Sutton’s detailed examination of the 
social functions of the American Busi- 
ness Creed (24) herald a significant 
“break-through” the cultural biases 
against investigating power problems. 
A sociology of knowledge inquiry into 
the sources, supports, and consequences 
of these cultural biases would be a 
worthy additional contribution, and 
provide, at the same time, a greater 
historical understanding of past and 
future power struggles in democratic 
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societies. At any rate, sociologists and 
economists appear ready to produce 
something like Lasswell’s and Kaplan’s 
treatise on power (12) in the field 
of the sociology of economic organ- 
izations and institutions. 


Summary. This paper presented the 
results of an empirical test of three 
hypotheses derived from ideology of 
liberal capitalism and from a previous 
study of the presumed effects of small 
—versus big-business on local “wel- 
fare.” 


Small-business cities were found to 
have no higher levels of welfare than 
big-business cities; to the contrary, 
small-business cities tended to have 
lower levels of welfare. The “type of 
industry” was found to be an impor- 
tant criterion for more adequate 
classification of industrial structures. 
In the cases studied, heavier durable- 
goods industry and concentrated em- 
ployment were associated with higher 
welfare levels. The major conclusion 
was, therefore, that “concentrations of 
economic power” do not have in- 
variably adverse effects on community 
welfare. 


In a less rigorous test of the local 
power structure hypothesis, similar 
results were found. The least plural- 
istic power structures (concentrated 
employment, low industrial unionism, 
small “old” middle-class, low political 
“liberalism,” and low population het- 
erogeneity) were associated with 
higher welfare levels. 


These findings were obviously at 
sharp variance with the Mills-Ulmer 
study and with ideological expecta- 
tions. A complex interpretation of re- 
lated levels of socio-economic phe- 
nomena, tying the empirical findings 
of this paper to other observations 
on conditions and processes in the 
larger political economy, was required. 


In the cases studied, big-business 
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cities had higher welfare for reasons 
related to its monopolistically com- 
petitive and technically advanced na- 
ture. They paid higher wages, en- 
hanced local property and tax reve- 
nues, stimulated the growth of an- 
cillary industries, and, being forced 
to bargain with massive retail organ- 
izations, contributed indirectly to 
greater consumer satisfaction. All of 
these benefits, however, were de- 
pendent on whether the general econ- 
omy was stable or deflationary. 


Interpretation of the findings is 
facilitated, if conceptual distinctions 
are made between “original” and 
“countervailing” economic power, 
between “economic” and “political” 
power, and between intra-local and 
extra-local levels of organization. It 
is furthermore suggested that certain 
social problems will persist unless 
these distinctions are broadly dis- 
seminated among the people. 


American social scientists have only 
recently broken through these biases. 
It would not be remiss to say that the 
American people and their democratic 
values would benefit immensely, if 
this “break-through” is consolidated 
by further intensive study. 
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FACTORS IN COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAMS* 


ROBERT W. JANES AND HARRY L. MILLER 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
University of Illinois 
and Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults 


Community action programs by 
which community members seek to 
deal with the challenges of local prob- 
lems have long been of interest to 
sociologists. Such programs have 
served as examples of and testing 
grounds for action sociology, and 
they have attracted the social theorist 
seeking systematic insights into the 
dynamics of social process at the local 
level. As yet, however, there has 
been no attempt to delineate through 
analysis of a series of comparable ac- 
tion projects the common factors or 
elements which characterize such pro- 
grams as they occur in American com- 
munities. This paper explores the 
possibility of isolating and defining 
through factor analysis the common 
attributes of action programs. The 
long-range goal of this research is the 
establishment of a comprehensive 
body of principles, both theoretical 
and applied, for community action. 

*Grateful acknowledgment is due to the 
Center for the Study of Liberal Education 
for Adults for its contribution of funds and 
staff time. 


The data of this report derive from 
the interest and efforts of the Com- 
mittee on Community Development 
and Research of the Society for the 
Study of Social Problems. At the an-, 
nual 1955 meeting of the Committee 
members proposed that an approach 
to the large and confused field of 
community study be made through 
an exploration of the area of commun- 
ity action and development. Recog- 
nition was given to the fact that there 
was little systematic information about 
such programs, and a sub-committee 
was entrusted with the task of propos- 
ing research which would lead to an 
increased understanding of issues in- 
volved in this field of study. This 
committee mapped out a suggested ap- 
proach by limiting the topic of inter- 
est to community action projects which 
had as their aim some form of planned 
social. action and which involved 
more than one aspect of community 
life, thus eliminating projects related 
specifically to mental health, recrea- 
tion, housing, etc. 

The work of the sub-committee was 
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continued in 1956 largely at the Center 
for the Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults under the co-ordination of 
Harry L. Miller who directed two of 
the initial steps in the project. First, 
a two-day conference was held, spon- 
sored by the Center and the Commit- 
tee on Community Development at- 
tended by fifteen social scientists in- 
terested in the community.* The 
purpose of this meeting was to draw 
up an inventory of questions to be 





*Participants in the conference included: 
Channing M. Briggs, Severyn T. Bruyn, 
James Carey, Carroll Clark, R. J. Colbert, 
Richard Dewey, Otto G. Hoiberg, Robert 
Janes, Harry L. Miller, Larry Northwood, 
Ethel Shanas, T. Earl Sullinger, Marvin 
Sussman, Frank L. Sweetser, Jr., Sol Tax, 
Estell Wirpel. 


applied to written reports on com- 
munity action projects with the aim 
of discovering the common elements 
associated with success or failure of 
projects. The group, drawing pri- 
marily from their own personal ex- 
perience with action projects, set up 
a suggestive list of such questions 
which are shown in Table 1. The 
next step was to apply this inventory 
to the reports of seventeen projects 
described in the literature of com- 
munity action. (1, 2, 3, 4,5,6) Each 
of these projects was rated according 
to the twenty-seven items of the in- 
ventory. The communities selected 
from these reports were Blooming- 
ton, Ill., Cold Spring, Ala. Darby, 
Mont., Fairfax County, Va., Garlin- 


TABLE I 


ORIGINAL INVENTORY OF ITEMS FOR RATING COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAMS: 








Degree of homogeneity and stability of community. 
Degree of accessibility through transportation. 


Degree of farm and extractive functions. 

Tendency toward centralization of control over local economic functions. 

Amount of decline in economic activity in decade prior to program. 

Degree of factionalism in the community. 

Extent to which stimulus for program came from outside the community. 

Extent to which stimulus for program is economic-technological rather 

than local social-political. 

The proportion of the population affected. 

10. Proportion of the population responding to program either by partic- 
ipating or by expressing approval. 

11. Degree of formalization of the program as a basis of coordination. 

12. Degree of rigidity of the program as a result of overformalization. 

13. Extent to which the program is accepted. 

14. Extent to which those who accept the program actually involve them- 
selves in it. 

15. Degree of democratic decision making of the program. 

16. Amount of turnover of local leadership in the program. 

17. Degree to which local leadership is representative of the community. 

18. Degree to which leadership operates according to general community 
interests rather than special or personal interest. 

19. Extent to which the program develops new leadership. 

20. Amount of turnover of outside leadership in the program. 

21. Degree of social distance or formality between outside leaders and 
specialists and local population. 

22. Amount of effective local public information on the project. 
Amount of planning for personal involvement of many people in the 
project. 

24. Degree of personal versus impersonal presentation of the project. 

25. Amount of well-organized opposition which develops to the program. 

26. Amount of changes in program once it begins as a result of disagree- 
ment among participating personnel. 

27. Measures of success of program (estimated). 
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burg, Tenn. Greene County, Va, 
Greenville County, S. C., Lewiston, 
Mont., Louisa County, Va., Lourad, 
Mont., Nansemond County, Va., Rav- 
enscroft, Tenn., Shawneetown, Il, 
Stevensville, Mont. Taos County, 
N. M. A progress report on this stage 
of the research was made by the sub- 
committee at the annual 1956 meet- 
ing of the SSSP. 


Factor analysis, at this point, was 
suggested as a clue which might lead 
to a statement of the common ele- 
ments of the action programs which 
had been rated according to the in- 
ventory. Since the ratings were on a 
three-point scale, it was possible to 
compute product moment coefficients 
of correlation among the twenty- 
seven items. Obviously, the small 
number of cases, seventeen, placed 
severe limitations on the generaliz- 
ability of results of statistical man- 
ipulation of these data. However, 
since the research was exploratory, 
and since factor analysis appeared to 
be a technique appropriate to the 
search for common elements among the 
project items, it was decided to make 
such an analysis. In defense of this 
decision to obtain results lacking in 
statistical elegance it should be noted 
that one aim of the research was to 
develop research methods which 
might introduce some quantitative 
measures into the field of community 
study where field observation until 
now has not been reducible to in- 
dices possessing quantitative com- 
parability. 


The factor analysis was accom- 
plished through the programming of 
the Illiac computer of the University 
of Illinois. A matrix of correlation 
co-efficients was secured from the 
ratings on a three-point scale of the 
27 items indicated in Table 1. A 
centroid solution with fixed com- 
munalities was made of this matrix, 
and five factors were extracted as the 


salient elements of the inventory. 
These factors were rotated to or- 
thogonal structure by the quartimax 
method according to the Illiac pro- 
gram.* Since the smallness of the 
sample made the results extremely 
sensitive to sampling error, the vari- 
ables incorporated into the rotated 
factors were taken only for the rela- 
tively high loadings of .6 or larger. 
By this standard 19 of the original 
27 items appear as loadings, no item 
being repeated among the five ro- 
tated factors (cf. Table 2). 


Definition of Factors in Action 
Programs. The five factors derived 
from these procedures as indicated in 
Table 2 were defined and interpreted 
as follows: 


Factor 1 Community involvement. 
This factor, represented by six 
variables from the inventory, 
reflects the degree to which 
action programs involve a 
large proportion of the com- 
munity in the program with 
representative local leaders. 
This involvement includes 
conscious planning for local 
participation. This is the only 
factor significantly related to 
estimated success of project. 
It might be referred to as the 
success factor. 


Factor II Economy, accessibility, 
and stimulus. This factor in- 
volves the economic function 
of the community, represented 
by agricultural or extractive 
activity, which is inversely as- 
sociated with transportation 


*The data of the matrix correlation co- 
efficients, of the centroid solution and of 
the complete quartimax rotation have not, 
for space considerations, been included. 
They are available from the authors. It 
might be noted that the five principle 
factors extracted from the centroid solu- 
tion accounted for 70 per cent of the 
variance among the 27 items of the in- 
ventory. 








Factor 
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accessibility and with the 
tendency for the stimulus for 
the project to come from out- 
side influences. 


Ill Divisive community 
structure combined with inade- 
quate program. This factor, 
expressed through six vari- 
ables, indicates that where 
factionalism is present and the 
action program is inadequate, 
local special interest groups 
tend to operate according to 
their own goals. This factor 
contained the highest loading 
negative to project success al- 
though it was not equal to the 
critical value accepted for the 
analysis. This factor might 
be regarded as a tendency to- 
ward project failure. 


Factor IV Community 


Factor V. Organized 


cohesion 
and limited social distance to 
non-community project lead- 


ers. This factor, drawn from 
three variables, suggests that 
homogeneous and stable com- 
munities tend to correlate 
with stability of local leader- 
ship and low social distance 
toward outside leaders. This 
pattern, however, does not 
seem to be linked with proj- 
ect success or failure. 


opposttion. 
This factor, represented by a 
single variable, represents a 
common element of opposition 
to action programs. No other 
variable is associated with op- 
position, by the present cri- 
terion, 











although acceptance 
TABLE 2 
Groupep sy Five Factors: 
ORTHOGONAL ROTATION BY QUARTIMAX METHOD 

Item Factor 
I Il III IV Vv h2 
3. -143 —.025 .287 774 —.190 739 
2. —.396 .680 —.137 —.113 IIS 664 
ys .060 —.768 254 024 —.082 .665 
4: 593 —.456 —.048 —.0g1 —.333 .588 
“. 451 —.378 453 -229 —.I51 .627 
6. —.330 —.067 675 042 074 576 
%, —.152 —.752 .026 189 425 806 
8. .198 —.425 320 —.486 —.182 591 
9. -724 —.057 —.102 —-397 —.100 -705 
10. 235 .508 .083 —.113 —.289 .416 
II. .238 421 371 —.387 —.076 527 
12. —.197 .104 676 —.127 159 548 
13. -762 —.077 —.248 065 .460 864 
14. .928 —.047 023 103 —.078 880 
15. 265 -100 —.540 —.074 —.294 .464 
16. —.032 —.O15 —.066 —.633 331 516 
17. 713 .257 —.267 .032 347 .767 
18, -332 .057 —.835 O55 —.004 814 
19. —.068 .030 —.709 —.074 -190 .550 
20. 154 399 .460 —.432 153 604 
21. —.098 .222 253 —.875 —.134 .g06 
22. .456 —.25§2 .492 027 -239 571 
23. 725 —.OOI —.252 310 —.417 859 
24. .400 —.048 —.714 410 093 .849 
25. —.322 033 337 183 —.658 685 
26. —.015 —.215 737 143 251 .673 
27. .698 192 —.450 —.039 195 -.766 
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LE L LEN I LE S 





of program by the local popu- 
lation shows a_ considerable 
negative loading in this factor. 
This factor is especially re- 
markable in that it is not 
linked with either success or 
failure. 


Interpretation of the factors as ele- 
ments of action programs. The in- 
terpretation of the factors defined 
above leads to a number of hypotheses 
concerning the theory and practice 
of community action. The presence 
of the factors indicate that character- 
istics of action programs fall into 
patterned associations which suggest 
hypotheses concerning principles of 
community action as they relate to the 
consequences of action programs. The 
present set of factors indeed calls for 
several novel hypotheses, because of 
some of the rather unexpected associa- 
tions revealed by this statistical an- 
alysis. 


The following propositions, then, 
will be offered as hypotheses regard- 
ing community action programs the 
significance of which is implied by 
the apparent nature of t:e five fac- 
tors. The statements are presented in 
the numerical order of the factors. 


First, in respect to the success of 
action projects, as embodied in Factor 
I, it could te hypothesized that it is 
the program itself which accounts pri- 
marily for the success of the project. 
The program must be organized and 
directed to insure the involvement of 
a large proportion of the population 
and of representative leaders of the 
community. Success is not related to 
types of communities defined either 
by size or economic function. Com- 
munities which conducted successful 
programs were as urban as the Hyde 
Park neighborhood of Chicago, or as 
rural as Fairfax County, Virginia. One 
of the least successful projects was 
in Bloomington, Illinois, the area next 
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largest in size to Hyde Park. Other 
communities on the least successful 
end of the scale were either rural 
or small towns. It would seem cor- 
rect to hypothesize that success of the 
program rests upon effective plan- 
ning by program directors versed in 
the skills of organizing community 
projects and well-acquainted with the 


nature of the population to be af- 
fected. 


It appears that the primary eco- 
nomic function of a community does 
not seem to be related to success or 
failure of projects. Economic func- 
tion emerges as an element in Factor 
II alone where it is negatively as- 
sociated with degree of transportation 
accessibility and the extent to which 
the stimulus for the program comes 
from the outside. However, it 
might be noted that the definition of 
type of economic function available 
for classifying communities as they 
enter into projects are probably in- 
adequate. The precision and diag- 
nostic capacity of this factor would 
be improved if there were a more 
adequate typology of communities ac- 
cording to their main economic func- 
tion. Until such a typology is de- 
veloped, the hypothesis on the basis 
of the present conclusions is that 
primary economic function of a com- 
munity is not a basic determinant of 
project success or failure. 


A tendency toward failure of an 
action program is not a consequence 
simply of a poorly organized and di- 
rected project. Such failure seems 
to be a function of how an ineffective 
program otherwise combines with or 
accentuates certain elements of the 
local social organization. These ele- 
ments as suggested by Factor III seem 
to be divisive aspects of local life such 
as the presence of factions, local 
leadership which is self-centered 
rather than community centered, and 
a monopoly of community leadership 
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so that emergent local leadership is 
not encouraged. These traits of so- 
cial structure when combined with an 
ineffective program which is over- 
formalized and is not given a personal 
presentation in the community tend 
toward failure of the project. It 
would appear that the inadequacy of 
the program tends to encourage and 
to promote the very conditions of 
local life which have been the source 
of community inadequacy. It might 
be hypothesized that such conse- 
quences result from the failure of the 
project organizers to convey to the 
community the vision of a larger com- 
munity goal and to maintain a satis- 
factory control over decisions called 
for by the project. Decisions, in such 
cases, are made by a community fac- 
tion or clique in their own interests, 
Or so it seems to the members of the 
community. The Shawneetown case 
might serve as an example of such 
a situation. If this hypothesis is cor- 
rect, it suggests a central question for 
consideration by community-action or- 
ganizers: how can community leader- 
ship be mobilized to work with a 
project and still be limited in decision- 
making so that its actions will not 
be tinged with its own self-aggran- 
dizement? 


Factor IV suggests that where com- 
munities are homogeneous and stable 
in composition there will be low turn- 
over in the local leadership and low 
social distance between local people 
and outside organizers and specialists. 
Yet, it is interesting to note, this con- 
dition is not associated with project 
success; rather, it appears to be a 
kind’ of necessary by-product of the 
initiation of action programs in such 
communities. It might be hypothesized 
that among populations where pri- 
mary social relationships are pre- 
dominant, outsiders can be incorpo- 
rated into decision-making roles only 
through social relations characterized 
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by low social distance. This hypoth- 
esis has implications for the role- 
playing demand of organizers of ac- 
tion projects. It suggests that the 
roles providing for the activity of or- 
ganizers exist in the local cultures; the 
problem of the organizer is to discern 
them and act according to their ex- 
pectations. If this hypothesis is cor- 
rect, Organizers must be capable of 
playing roles characterized by low 
social distance. Yet, at the same time, 
they must realize that such behavior 
is mo guarantee of success for the 
project they are promoting. 


Factor V is productive of a variety 
of hypotheses regarding action pro- 


grams. On first sight it appears to 
contradict accepted principles and 


practices of action programs. It in- 
dicates that organized opposition is 
a common element of programs yet 
it does not affect their success or 
failure. The explanation of this rather 
startling proposition seems to rest in 
the fact, indicated in the factoring, 
that organized opposition does not 
have the same meaning as faction- 
alism. Several hypotheses are sug- 
gested by this factor. First, faction- 
alism is a trait which exists in com- 
munities before the inception of ac- 
tion projects, but opposition is a form 
of social action which develops as a 
response to the impact of the project. 
Second, organized opposition repre- 
sents a change in the power structure 
of the community as a result of the 
action program. An effective pro- 
gram leads to involvement of the lecal 
population in new activities and new 
commitments. Persons play new roles 
and enter new sociometric dimensions; 
the channels of communication and 
foci of decision-making are sup- 
planted. The organization of op- 
position is a response to these chang- 
‘Ing conditions of local social organ- 
ization. 


Several alternatives suggest them- 
selves as explanations of the emer- 
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gence of organized opposition. First, 
all the segments of the population 
who find their various interests 
threatened by the changes wrought by 
the project band together as a kind 
of coalition to protect their interests; 
second, tradition-oriented or conserv- 
ative elements of the community or- 
ganize to resist the changing of local 
folkways and social patterns; third, 
the appearance of an emergent local 
political power structure, represented 
by the organization and activity of the 
project, automatically induces a 
countervailing political influence, the 
organized opposition. The testing of 
these hypotheses, so that any case of 
organized opposition could be con- 
ceptualized as the working of one or 
more of these tendencies would be 
instructive for the understanding of 
community behavior and of social ac- 
tion in general. 


The implication of Factor V is 
that practitioners in community ac- 
tion will in all likelihood be con- 
fronted by organized opposition to 
their projects. Although this opposi- 
tion does not mean project failure, it 
can be assumed that it will call for 
some adjustive response by the per- 
sonnel of the action program, even if 
no more than recognition of the exist- 
ence of opposition. Unfortunately, 
the present literature on projects does 
not tell much of the various possible 
modes of response to opposition and 
of their various consequences. Knowl- 
edge of these points would provide 
useful answers to questions concern- 
ing the functioning of organized op- 
position within the framework of ac- 
tion programs. Are there conditions 
under which it can endanger the ef- 
fectiveness of the program? Can op- 
position increase the chance of suc- 
cess of a project because it publicizes 
its existence? Can opposition serve 
positive purposes through realistic and 
revealing criticism of project policies 
and practices? Answers to questions 
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such as these should illuminate the 
theory of social action at the com- 
munity level and provide useful guides 
for workers in action programs. 


CONCLUSIONS: RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR FURTHER STUDY OF ACTION 
PROGRAMS 


The discussion has indicated that 
in community action programs there 
are at least five common factors which 
can be characterized as follows: One, 
the success factor embodied in pro- 
gram procedure which effectively in- 
volve the community in the project; 
two, economic function as it relates 
the community to the outside social 
structure; three, the tendency toward 
failure which through an ineffective 
program accentuates previously exist- 
ing divisive tendencies in the com- 
munity structure; four, community 
social organization as it provides the 
ground for the roles and activities of 
project organizers from the outside; 
five, organized opposition which is 
a structured response to the develop- 
ment of the project. Other factors 
presumably could be in each instance 
given a more precise and quantita- 
tively manageable expression by which 
they could be applied to other cases 
of community action. This expan- 
sion and refinement of measures of the 
elements of action programs could 
begin with the hypotheses established 
to interpret the factors derived from 
the present study. As a preliminary 
step in this direction these hypo- 
theses were rephrased as a revised 
check-list of the original inventory of 
questions with which the study be- 
gan. This list is offered as a yard- 
stick for further analysis of reports on 
action projects. Each item in the list 
was selected according to one or more 
of the following considerations; it 
contained the highest loading of the 
variables in the factor it represents; 
it is a variable which appears amen- 
able to quantitative expression; it is 
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TABLE 3 


SuGGEsTeD ITEMS FOR A REVISED INVENTORY FOR 
Ratrnc Community ACTION PROGRAMS 











Factor 
Item No. Represented Item 

I I What is the proportion of the local population affected by 
the project ? 

2 I To what extent do those who accept the project involve 
themselves in it? 

3 I To what extent is the local leadership of the project repre- 
sentative of the community ? 

4 II What is the primary economic function of the community? 

5 II What is the occupational structure of the community? 

6 II To what extent did the stimulus for the project come from 
outside the community ? 

7 III What is the extent of factionalism in the community? 

8 Til To what degree does the local leadership of the project operate 
according to their own interests other than total com- 
munity interest ? 

9 Ill To what extent do outside personnel maintain some control 
over the project decisions? 

10 III To what extent is the presentation of the project personal 
rather than impersonal ? 

II IV What is the degree of community homogeneity and stability? 

12 IV What is the extent of social distance or of formal relation- 
ship between outside leaders and the local population? 

13 IV What kind of roles as defined by the local social structure do 
the outside leaders of the project play in the community? 

14 V What is the amount of well-organized opposition to the de- 
velopment of the project? 

15 V What is the source and mode of organization of the opposition? 

16 V In what manner do the agents of the project deal with the 


opposition ? 





an item which might supply informa- 
tion pertinent to one of the hypotheses 
drawn from the factors but for which 
there is inadequate data. The pro- 
posed check-list is shown in Table 3. 


The sixteen items of the check-list 
are intended to provide an inventory 
of questions which supply data perti- 
nent to factors already isolated or to 
furnish supplementary data regarding 
some of these factors. The five factors 
are probably not exclusive of all ac- 
tion project factors, and it can be ex- 
pected that other factors will be dis- 
tinguished through further research. 
The method followed in the present 
study points a way through factor 
analysis to the delineation of common 
elements of action programs. The 
aspects of community action on which 
these anticipated factors might center 


include other elements of programs 
such as the types of goals of projects, 
varying roles and responses of local 
associations in respect to projects, and 
phases of development of community 
public opinion regarding action pro- 
grams. The present study can be 
regarded as a step in the direction of 
establishing such a comprehensive 
body of principles and knowledge con- 
cerning the dynamics of community 
action. 
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THE PREJUDICED PERSONALITY: 
A CROSS-CULTURAL TEST* 


ALLEN KASSOF 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Smith College 


The concept of the prejudiced per- 
sonality ranks as a major theoretical 
contribution to our understanding of 
ethnic prejudice. The value of the 
contribution, however, should not ob- 
scure the fact that its use raises some 
troublesome and unresolved issues. 
One difficulty centers about the fact 
that the data which constitute the 
basis for the idea of the prejudiced 
personality come almost exclusively 
from American samples. We may 
therefore question whether it actually 
reflects personality dynamics or 
whether, for example, it is an illusion 
stemming from consistencies in pat- 
terns of ethnic prejudice which are 
peculiar to segments of American so- 
ciety. In short, the issue is whether 
the concept of the prejudiced per- 
sonality has cross-cultural validity. 


At the core of the concept is the 
assumption that at least certain causes 
of prejudice lie deep within the per- 
sonality and that the outward forms of 





*The author is indebted to the Russian 
Research Center, Harvard University, for 
permission to use the data reported in this 
study. Materials were collected under the 
Project on the Soviet Social System, oper- 
ating under contract with the Human Re- 
sources Institute, Maxwell Air Force 
Base, Alabama, [Contract No. AF 33 
(038)-12909]. Reproduction in whole or 
part permitted for any purpose of the 
United States Government. 


its expression are accidents of the 
cultural and social milieux in which 
the prejudiced personality finds itself. 
If this indeed be the case, then the 
generalizations which it makes pos- 
sible concerning the “American” pre- 
judiced personality should be applica- 
ble as well to prejudice in other so- 
cieties or cultures. 


ONE CROSS-CULTURAL TEST 


This paper reports the results of 
one cross-cultural test of the preju- 
diced personality concept. Specifically, 
the investigation involved multiple 
testing of three basic generalizations 
about the complexes of attitudes 
thought to be associated with the prej- 
udiced personality. These generaliza- 
tions, presented by Gordon W. AIll- 
port (2) who based them primarily 
on studies involving American sub- 
jects and particularly on the studies 
reported in The Authoritarian Per- 
sonality (1), were tested against a 
group of former Soviet Ukrainian 
citizens. The results of the investiga- 
tion solidly support the contention 
that the prejudiced personality syn- 
drome is not restricted to American 
society. 


The choice of the three generaliza- 
tions for testing was dictated by the 
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data available for the Ukrainians, and 
can be summarized as follows: 


a) The prejudice of the prejudiced 
personality is a generalized attitude, not 
merely a matter of antipathy towards 
a specific ethnic group. 
b) The prejudiced person, by compari- 
son with the tolerant person, tends to 
have extreme nationalistic sentiments. 
c) The prejudiced person, by compari- 
son with the tolerant person, tends to be 
extropunitive. That is, he tends to pro- 
ject rather than to accept blame, and to 
perceive his environment as threatening 
and unfriendly. 

The sample involved in the investi- 
gation was part of a larger group of 
former Soviet citizens, displaced per- 
sons residing in Germany, to whom 
a battery of questionnaires was ad- 
ministered in 1950 in connection 
with the Harvard University Project 
on the Soviet Social System. (For a 
detailed description of this project 
and its findings, see (3).) A pencil- 
and-paper questionnaire, the so-called 
“Nationalities Questionnaire” was 
administered to a group of 511 former 
citizens of the Soviet Ukraine. This 
instrument (in Ukrainian) was de- 
signed to gather data concerning the 
life experiences of the respondents 
and their attitudes towards Soviet na- 
tionalities policy. A subsequent in- 
spection of the data thus collected 
revealed that they could be adapted to 
advantage in testing the Allport gen- 
eralizations summarized above.* 


The initial step was to choose from 


this group two extremes — “preju- 
diced” respondents and “tolerant” 
respondents — whose responses to a 


variety of items in the questionnaire 





*The data as used in the present investi- 
gation are not intended for, nor do they 
allow, the drawing of broad conclusions 
about ethnic prejudice in the Soviet 


Ukraine. The goal of the study was to test © 


the generalizations against a non-Amer- 


ican sample, and the fact that this sample 
is composei of Ukrainians is in one sense 
merely incidental. 
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could then be compared. This was 
done by examining the responses to 
the following item, pertaining to ex- 
pressions of social distance towards 
Jews: 
— I would not like to work with a 
Jew. 
— I would not like to live in the same 
apartment with a Jew. 
— I would not like to have a Jew as 
a close friend. 


— I would not like to have business 
relations with a Jew. 


— I would not like to marry a Jew. 


— I would not like to have any of the 
above to do with a Jew. 


(Similar social distance items were 
included for other Soviet ethnic 
groups, but the one for Jews was used 
because it brought the heaviest re- 
sponse.) Respondents who indicated 
total rejection of Jews (i. who 
checked “I would not like to have any 
of the above to do with a Jew”) were 
classified as prejudiced. Respondents 
who refused to check any of the cate- 
gories of social distance, but who 
instead commented to the effect that 
“All nationalities are equal,” or “Re- 
lationships depend upon _personal- 
ity or character rather than upon 
nationality,” were classified as tolerant. 
Doubtful or intermediate cases were 
eliminated from further analysis. It 
should be noted that the original sam- 
ple contained no Jewish respondents. 


A further subdivision of the work- 
ing sample was effected by introdu- 
cing controls for age and education, 
variables which had been found in 
previous analyses of Project data to 
have considerable effect on a wide 
range of attitudes. Respondents 
through 40 years of age were classified 
as young, while those 41 years and 
over were classified as old. Respond- 
ents with fewer than five years of 
formal education were classified as 
low; those with five or more years, 
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The Prejudiced Personality 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS* 











Age: Young Old 

Education: Low gh Low High 
Attitude towards Jews: Prej Tol Prej Tol Prej Tol Prej_ = Tol 
N: 22 25 35 41 25 35 II 7 





*Since all respondents did not always answer every item, the actual N’s for any given 
item are in some cases lower than the number of respondents reported here. 


high.* The resulting cells, and the 
distribution of cases within them, 
were as follows: 


The cells for the old, high-educated 
respondents, having too few cases, 
were omitted from the analysis. 


An examination of items from the 
Nationalities Questionnaire revealed 
that 35 of them were relevant to one 
or another of the three Allport gen- 
eralizations. Since comparisons be- 
tween prejudiced and tolerant re- 
spondents could be made three times 
for each item (for the young, low- 
educated; the young, high-educated; 
and the old, low-educated), this pro- 
vided a total of 105 opportunities to 
see whether the three Allport general- 
izations would apply to this non- 
American group. The results of 104 
of these comparisons supported the 
generalizations. We turn to a presenta- 
tion of the findings. 


1. Prejudice is a generalized attitude. 
One of the facts of which we are most 
certain is that people who reject one 
outgroup will tend to reject other out- 
groups. If a person is anti-Jewish, he is 
likely to be anti-Catholic, anti-Negro, 

anti any outgroup. (2, p. 68) 

Does this statement — _ with 
changes in the names of the out- 
groups appropriate to the Ukrainian 
scene — apply to prejudiced Ukrain- 
ians? If we compare them with toler- 
ant Ukrainians, the answer clearly is, 





*Not to be confused, of course, with 
highly educated or with higher education. 
While this figure may seem low to us, five 
years of formal education represented a 
considerable achievement by the standards 
of pre-war Soviet generations. 


yes. As indicated in Table 1, prej- 
udiced respondents, in each age and 
education group, are more likely than 
tolerant respondents to indicate, on 
social distance items, partial or total 
rejection of Russians, Armenians, 
Tatars, and Uzbeks. For Allport’s 
Negroes and Catholics, then, we can 
substitute these Soviet minorities. 


There is a series of related findings 
which lend further support to All- 
port's contention that prejudice is a 
generalized attitude. Although, strict- 
ly speaking, they have to do with 
perceptions rather than attitudes, their 
obvious relevance to the issue in ques- 
tion suggests their inclusion under 
this heading. One of these findings 
(see Table 2) shows that prejudiced 
respondents, in each age and educa- 
tion group, are more likely than their 
tolerant counterparts to perceive that 
relations between Ukrainians and the 
“outgroups” of Russians and Jews are 
bad, or are bad even though they may 
appear to be good. In the case of re- 
lations with Jews, the prejudiced 
respondents more frequently reported 
bad relations in a number of institu- 
tional settings: the schools, univer- 
sities, factories, offices, collective 
farms, and the army. Since the prej- 
udiced respondents were originally 
chosen on the basis of their negative 
attitudes towards Jews, such a result 
may not be surprising. And yet, the 
fact that the same general pattern 
applies to perceptions of relations 
between Ukrainians and Russians 
(even though the magnitude of per- 
centage differences is smaller in this 
case) indicates that the results are 
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TABLE 1. 


REJECTION OF RUSSIANS, ARMENIANS, TATARS, AND UZBEKS 








Education: 

















Low High Low 
Age: Young Old 
Attitude towards Jews: Prej Tol Prej Tol Prej Tol 
Per cent indicating total or 
partial rejection of: 

A. Russians 45 8 52 3 72 ° 

B. Armenians 14 8 31 ° 26 3 

C. Tatars 19 4 37 5 43 ° 

D. Uzbeks 14 4 43 ° 16 3 

TABLE 2. 

PERCEPTIONS OF RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN UKRAINIANS AND JEWS, RUSSIANS 
Age: Young Old 
Education: Low High Low 
Attitude towards Jews: Prej Tol Prej Tol Prej Tol 
A. Per cent reporting that relationships 

with Jews are “bad” or “are bad 

even though they appear to be good” 

in the following settings: 

1. In the 7 and 1o year schools 100 46 97 46 100 13 

2. In the universities 100 60 100 48 89 ° 

3. In the factories 100 57 94 50 100 14 

4. On the collective farms 100 55 100 67 100 17 

5. In offices 100 57 100 46 100 ° 

6. In the army 100 55 100 65 100 ° 
B. Per cent reporting this of relation- 

ships with Russians: 

1. In the 7 and 10 year schools 62 45 57 12 54 20 

2. In the universities 80 50 80 27 71 20 

3. In the factories 70 42 57 17 60 25 

4. On the collective farms 80 33 62 36 67 25 

5. In the army 67 33 73 25 58 8 

6. In the city 75 30 70 16 64 25 

7. In the village 82 42 69 35 79 33 





not simply an artifact of that defini- 
tion. The data in Table 2 allow for 
39 comparisons between the prej- 
udiced and tolerant respondents, and 
in each case, the direction of the 
difference between them is the same. 


There is further evidence in this 
area. Respondents were asked to give 
their opinion on how effective Soviet 
nationalities policy had been in pro- 
moting “understanding, friendship, 
and harmony” among the various peo- 
ples of the USS.R. The prejudiced 
respondents in each age and education 
group were relatively more likely to 
report that this policy had not been 


effective in promoting these ends.* A 
clue to the reasons for this pattern is 
given in the respondents’ ideas as to 
which groups were the primary 
“beneficiaries” of nationalities policy. 
They were allowed to check as many 
of the following categories as they 
wished, which were: Russians, Jews, 
Ukrainians, workers, members of the 





*Because of printing limitations, the 
data for this and subsequent find!ngs are 
not reported here in tabular form. It 
should be noted, however, that no sugges- 
tion of statistical significance is made for 
any individual result; rather, it is the 
overall pattern as reported in the text 
which is regarded as important. 
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Communist Party, intelligentsia. Here, 
the responses of the prejudiced groups 
tended more than those of the 
tolerant groups to name Russians or 
Jews as the main beneficiaries. It is as 
though the prejudiced respondents 
are saying, “The nationalities policy 
was not effective in promoting har- 
mony as far as we Ukrainians are con- 
cerned, for it merely benefitted those 
disliked outsiders — the Russians and 
the Jews.”* 


A final piece of evidence supports 
the assumption that anti-Semitism 
among Ukrainians is but one part of a 
larger complex of attitudes, and not a 
matter of antipathy directed against 
a specific group. Respondents were 
asked to indicate their opinion of the 
most important factor making for a 
happy marriage, and could check one 
or more of the following: that the 
partners have the same political views; 
that they belong to the same social 
group; that they have the same inter- 
ests; that they be of the same nation- 
ality. Responses of the prejudiced 
respondents in each age and education 
group were more likely than those of 
tolerant respondents to fall under 
“same nationality.” 


2. Prejudice and nationalism. 

. .. Most revealing — is the high cor- 
relation between “patriotism” and out- 
group rejection. (2, p. 72) 

We have already seen that the 
group of prejudiced respondents, se- 
lected on the basis of their anti- 
Semitic responses to a social distance 





*There is some truth in the assertion 


that Ukrainians did not benefit from 
Soviet nationalities policy, which has 
tended to discriminate against Soviet 


minorities and to glorify the Great Rus- 
sians. But the Jews have, if anything, 
suffered more abuse than the Ukrainians. 
In any case, the fact that Ukrainians have 
been at a disadvantage vis-a-vis the Rus- 
sians does not explain the differential per- 
ceptions of prejudiced and tolerant re- 
spondents which are revealed here. 
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item, tended more than tolerant re- 
spondents to reject other Soviet “out- 
groups,” and to manifest evidence of 
a generalized attitude of prejudice on 
a number of other variables. This 
being so, we should also expect to 
find (if Allport’s generalization about 
prejudice and nationalism is correct), 
some association between prejudice 
and strong nationalistic sentiment. 
And, indeed, this is the case. 


Respondents were asked to indicate 
which of the following statements 
best characterized the history of the 
Ukrainian people: 


a) The existence of the Ukrainian na- 
tion from ancient times to the present 
cannot be separated from the existence 
of the Russian nation. 


b) In the former times the Ukrainian na- 
tion had its own separate existence, but 
beginning with the time of Catherine 
the Great and to the present, its exist- 
ence was tied with the existence of the 
Russian nation except for the peried 
from 1917 to 1920. 


c) The existence of the Ukrainian na- 
tion, from ancient times until the pres- 
ent, was separate from that of the 
Russian nation. 
The first response was classified “not 
nationalistic’; the second response, 
“nationalistic”; and the third, “strong- 
ly nationalistic.” The data revealed 
that prejudiced respondents in each 
age and education category were more 
likely than tolerant respondents to 
give nationalistic or strongly nation- 
alistic answers. 


The same type of difference 
between the prejudiced and tolerant 
respondents was to be seen in the 
reasons given by them for registering 
their nationality (while citizens of 
the Soviet Union) as Ukrainian. 
There were essentially two categories 
of response, and we can call these, 
respectively, circumstantial and na- 
tionalistic. The circumstantial cate- 
gory included the following responses: 
Respondent was born and lived in the 





Ukraine; not born in Ukraine, but 
lived there most of his life; spoke, 
read, and wrote Ukrainian; at least 
one parent was Ukrainian; born in 
the Ukraine, although didn’t stay 
there long. The nationalistic category 
consisted of a single response: the 
respondent considered himself a 
Ukrainian and liked Ukrainian cul- 
ture. It can be seen that the national- 
istic response implies a stronger feel- 
ing for the Ukrainians as one’s na- 
tional group, while the circumstantial 
responses, are, as their name implies, 
relatively devoid of such positive 
identification. As the Allport general- 
ization would predict, the prejudiced 
respondents were more likely than 
tolerant respondents to give the na- 
tionalistic response, this pattern pre- 
vailing in all age and education 
groups. 

Another association between prej- 
udice and nationalistic attitude was 
revealed by the church affiliations of 
the Ukrainians. (In the circumstances 
of Soviet life the “affiliations” in 
many cases are not active, but rather 
indicate the respondent's preference. ) 
The two principal Ukrainian churches 
are the Synodal and the Ukrainian 
Autocephalous. The Synodal Church, 
both doctrinally and organizationally, 
is connected with the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church. The Ukrainian Auto- 
cephalous Church, on the other hand, 
was founded for the purpose of ex- 
pressing Ukrainian independence 
from the Russian church hierarchy. 
It is apparent, then, that a Ukrainian 
with strong separatist and national- 
istic sentiments would be more likely 
to sympathize with the Autocepha- 
lous Church than with the Synodal 
Church. Thus, if prejudiced respond- 
ents are actually characterized by such 
sentiments, they should be more likely 
than the tolerant respondents to re- 
port affiliation with the Autocepha- 
lous Church. And indeed, the data 
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bear out this expectation. For all age 
and education groups, the prejudiced 
respondents manifest the higher per- 
centage of affiliation with the Auto- 
cephalous Church. So far as the author 
can ascertain, this difference in afh- 
liation is unrelated to any doctrinal 
distinctions in the teachings of the 
two churches, which are identical in 
this respect. Rather, the crystallization 
of separatist and nationalistic senti- 
ment in the Autocephalous Church 
would appear to be the crucial factor 
in its greater appeal to the prejudiced 
respondents. 


3. Prejudice and extropunitiveness. 


To the prejudiced person things seem 
to happen “out there.” He has no con- 
trol over his destiny. . It is easier 
and safer for a person in inner conflict 
to avoid all self reference. It is better 
to think of things happening to him 
than as caused by him. Extropunitive- 
ness, aS a trait, is one expression of 
this generalized tendency. The relation 
to group prejudice is obvious: it is not 
I who hates and injures others; it is 
they who hate and injure me. (2, p. 404) 


What evidence is there in the 
Ukrainian data with regard to this 
third generalization? Here, as in the 
two preceding sections, the evidence 
supports Allport’s generalization. 


For example, respondents were 
asked in the Nationalities Question- 
naire whether they ever had to hide 
the fact that they were Ukrainian. In 
all age and education groups, prej- 
udiced respondents were more likely 
than tolerant respondents to report 
that they did have to hide the fact of 
their nationality. The result is quite 
understandable if viewed in terms of 
extropunitiveness. The extropunitive 
person, tending to think that things 
happen “out there,” and to him will, 


_ more readily than the tolerant person, 


interpret situations as dangerous. 
Thus, the prejudiced subject, believ- 


ing that the fact of being Ukrainian 
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puts him at a disadvantage, would be 
more likely to hide this fact.* 


A closely related finding has to do 
with respondents’ opinions concern- 
ing whether Soviet conditions en- 
couraged the speaking of Ukrainian. 
Here too, assumption of greater extro- 
punitiveness on the part of the prej- 
udiced respondents enables us to make 
sense of the resulting distribution. 
Prejudiced respondents in each age 
and education category were more 
likely to report that Soviet conditions 
did mot encourage the speaking of 
Ukrainian. These respondents seem, 
then, to have a greater tendency to 
perceive their environment as a hos- 
tile, unfriendly one, in which even 
the right to speak their own language 
is threatened.* * 


Another item from the National- 
ities Questionnaire asked respond- 
ents to indicate whether the source 
from which they learned Ukrainian 
history and culture was legal or 
illegal. An examination of the results 
indicated that prejudiced respondents 
in each age and education group were 
the ones who more frequently re- 
ported the source as illegal. It could 
be argued, of course, that this is a 
result of stronger nationalistic inclina- 
tions on the part of the prejudiced 
respondents. The nationalistic inter- 
pretations of Ukrainian history and 
culture which, as we have seen, tend 
to attract them, would almost have to 
have come from sources which the 
Soviet regime, with its policy of sup- 
pressing the ethnic loyalties of minor- 
ity groups, had declared to be illegal. 


*As already indicated, there is an ob- 
jective basis for such fears, but it fails 
to explain the differential reactions of 
prejudiced and tolerant respondents to 
them. 

**Here too, there is an objective basis 
for such a perception, but again it does 
not explain why prejudiced and tolerant 
“ice, should see the situation differ- 
ently. 
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An explanation employing extropuni- 
tiveness, however, also makes per- 
fectly good sense of this finding. Prej- 
udiced respondents, viewing the en- 
vironment as hostile and threatening, 
may have been more consciously 
aware that certain sources of knowl- 
edge were illegal. It is not possible to 
settle this question with any certainty, 
but the congruence of this result with 
others reported in this section sug- 
gests that it is at least partly an index 
of an underlying extropunitive pat- 
tern. 


Similarly, when respondents were 
asked whether their nationality had 
negative significance for their career 
advancement, the prejudiced groups 
were more likely than their tolerant 
counterparts to report such negative 
significance. Here too, the apparently 
greater nationalism of the prejudiced 
respondents may, in fact, have been 
an obstacle to advancement in an en- 
vironment where success frequently 
demanded the suppression of an indi- 
vidual’s national (Ukrainian) senti- 
ments. Again, the issue cannot be 
firmly decided in the absence of fur- 
ther data, but the result is at least in 
accord with an explanation of extro- 
punitiveness. 

Additional substantiation of the 
greater tendency of the prejudiced 
respondents to view their world as 
hostile is given by other data. The 
respondents were asked to give their 
opinions concerning which Soviet na- 
tionality suffered from the greatest 
number of arrests among its intelli- 
gentsia. They could check one of 
the following responses: Russians; 
Ukrainians; Jews; all suffered equally. 
In all age and education groups, the 
prejudiced respondents were more 
likely than the tolerant ones to an- 
swer that the Ukrainians had suffered 
the greatest number of such arrests. 
It is true, of course, that respond- 
ents did mot have access to sta- 
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tistical records of the secret police, 
and that the distribution of arrests 
among the intelligentsia of the var- 
ious nationalities was a matter of 
speculation. It is conceivable also that 
one’s speculations were affected by the 
groups with which he associated, and 
that the prejudiced individual asso- 
ciating with others of his type might 
have been exposed to rumors which 
placed the number of arrests among 
Ukrainians as highest. But then we 
are still faced with the problem of 
explaining why prejudiced groups of 
Ukrainians should have thought the 
number so high in the first place. 
Once again, extropunitiveness pro- 
vides a plausible explanation of this 
finding. 

This greater tendency of the prej- 
udiced respondents to see the environ- 
ment as hostile and unfriendly is fur- 
ther reflected in a set of data having 
to do with perceptions of common or 
conflicting interests between Ukrain- 
ians and other national groups. Prej- 
udiced respondents in all age and 
education categories, and in each case 
but one,* were more likely to per- 
ceive a clash of interest between 
Ukrainians on the one hand, and Rus- 
sians, Jews, Tatars, Poles, and 
Rumanians on the other. Prejudiced 
respondents thus seem ready to trans- 
form their negative feelings towards 
outgroups into perceptions that the 
social environment vis-a-vis these 
groups is characterized by tension and 
trouble. 

The relatively greater extropunitive 
tendencies of the prejudiced respond- 
ents are also manifested in their per- 
ceptions of the membership composi- 
tion of the Communist Party. Prej- 
udiced respondents were more likely 


than tolerant ones to report that Com- 





*Among the old, low-educated group, 
tolerant respondents were slightly more 


likely to see a clash of interest between 
Ukrainians and Rumanians. 


munist Party membership consisted 
primarily of Russians and Jews — 
outgroups towards whom, as we have 
seen, the prejudiced respondents dis- 
play particular antipathy. It should be 
noted that earlier analyses of Project 
data revealed strong negative feelings 
on the part of most of these refugee 
respondents towards the Communist 
Party; it and its activities were re- 
ported by them to be among the most 
undesirable features of Soviet life, 
and the Party was frequently regarded 
as the most threatening aspect of the 
political and social environment in 
the U.S.S.R. Identification of particu- 
lar ethnic groups with the Communist 
Party would thus provide an index of 
the sense of threat attached to such 
groups. In effect, the prejudiced re- 
spondents are saying that the Rus- 
sians and Jews were in a position, 
through their membership in or con- 
trol of the Communist Party, to do 
considerable harm to Ukrainians. 


A final finding concerning extropu- 
nitiveness has to do with the respond- 
ents’ perceptions as to which groups 
were primarily responsible for the 
Bolsheviks’ rise to power. In each age 
and education group, the prejudiced 
respondents were more likely than 
tolerant ones to blame Russians and 
Jews for the Bolsheviks’ rise. The 
prejudiced Ukrainians, then, not only 
see these groups as harming them, but 
also blame them for creating the 
threat of the Communist Party in the 
first place. 


CONCLUSIONS 


What are the implications of these 
consistent findings? We have seen 
that for the Allport generalizations 
tested, each but one of a total of 105 
comparisons between prejudiced and 
tolerant respondents was in a direction 
which would have been predicted by 
the generalizations for American sub- 
jects. It is true that the magnitude 
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of the differences observed varied 
considerably from one item to an- 
other, and that in some cases the 
differences were fairly small. Consider- 
ing, however, the small number of 
cases involved in some of the com- 
parisons, it is the more remarkable 
that such results should be so con- 
sistently observed. The virtually uni- 
form direction of the comparisons 
(with only one exception noted), 
taken as a whole, suggests that the 
association between prejudice and cer- 
tain attitudinal complexes, which All- 
port has reported for American sub- 
jects, applies on at least some level to 
one non-American sample as well. 


Since the testing involved compari- 
sons of attitudes and perceptions 
rather than direct measures of per- 
sonality per se, the results obviously 
do not offer direct proof of the exist- 
ence of a Ukrainian prejudiced per- 
sonality. Nevertheless, to the extent 
that the prejudiced personality is de- 
fined by its manifestations of more 
or less coherent complexes of certain 
attitudes, the prejudiced Ukrainians 
obviously come closer to an approx- 
imation of this model than do the 
tolerant respondents. 


One is reminded in this context of 
the criticism which Hyman and 
Sheatsley (4) have made of The 
Authoritarian Personality. They argue 
that the evidence offered in that study 
does not necessarily indicate that 
“deep personality factors” are behind 
the patterning of attitudes in prej- 
udice. They suggest that, although 
this “consistency must be explained, 
not in terms of the specific objects of 
prejudice, but as a generalizing dis- 
position within the person . . . the 
organizing factor behind this general- 
ized disposition may well be societal.” 
(4, p. 112, italics supplied) The find- 
ings of the present study, however, 
argue against this interpretation, and 
reinforce the contention that the con- 
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cept of the prejudiced personality is 
a valid one. American and Ukrainian 
social structures are, after all, quite 
different. If the “organizing factor 
behind this generalized disposition” 
were only societal, then we should ex- 
pect to find this generalized disposi- 
tion assuming radically different pat- 
terns in Ukrainian society if, indeed, 
we found it at all. And yet, as we have 
seen, the American patterns reviewed 
by Allport, and the Ukrainian patterns 
revealed here, are strikingly similar. 


As Allport himself warns, “we must 
not assume that a general psycho- 
dynamic trait of prejudice tells the 
whole story, though it tells a lot.” 
(2, p. 73) The warning must be ex- 
tended as well to applying this in- 
sight on a cross-cultural basis; it 
would be pointless to disregard the 
great importance of societal factors 
in understanding the variations in pat- 
terns of prejudice from one socic*y to 
another. Just how much cross-cultural 
validity can be claimed for the con- 
cept of the prejudiced personality will 
in any case have to be determined by 
additional testing. For the present, 
however, we have evidence that the 
American prejudiced personality has a 
counterpart in at least one other 
society. 
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AUTOMATION AND THE AUTOMOBILE WORKER 
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Few developments in American in- 
dustry have ever attracted as much 
attention as has automation. There 
have been congressional hearings, 
hundreds of conferences, and thou- 
sands of newspaper and magazine 
articles dealing with the possible con- 
sequences of automation for American 
society. This concern has not yet, how- 
ever, manifested itself in a compre- 
hensive program of research designed 
to discover what the effects of auto- 
mation may actually be. To the extent 
that social scientists have become con- 
cerned with the problem at all, their 
attention has been focussed primarily 
upon the possibility of technological 
displacement of workers and its at- 
tendant problems. The question of 
individual and organizational adjust- 
ments to the changes in production 
techniques has received much less at- 
tention. This paper is not concerned 
with the problems of workers who 
have lost their jobs as a result of au- 
tomation but with the adjustment 
problems of what is currently a much 
larger group of workers: those who 
are still working but who have re- 
cently experienced the changes in 
their jobs resulting from the intro- 
duction of automated machinery. We 
will consider, first, the nature of the 
changes in the job of the individual 
worker in the automated plant and 
then the effect of these changes upon 
work satisfaction and attitudes toward 
industrial work. 


The research upon which this paper 
is based was conducted in 1956 and 
1957 in one of the most highly auto- 
mated automobile engine plants in 
Detroit. It involved interviews with 
a random sample, stratified by depart- 
ment size and job classification, of 
125 workers from the four most 


highly automated departments of this 
plant. All of the workers interviewed 
had had experience with non-auto- 
mated machining operations in the 
older plants of the company and had 
been working on automated jobs in 
the new plant for approximately two 
years at the time of the interviews. 
These workers were asked to compare 
their last previous non-automated job 
with their present job in terms of job 
content, working conditions, patterns 
of social interaction, and work satis- 
faction. 


Perhaps the most important change 
which has occurred in the job of the 
machine operator on automated pro- 
duction lines is the reduction in the 
amount of materials handling required. 
In the old, non-automated plants of 
the company, over 80 per cent of 
machine operator jobs involved some 
handling of materials. In the new 
plant only 44 per cent of the workers 
reported that their job involved mate- 
rials handling. A majority of this 44 
per cent were workers in departments 
where smaller parts were machined 
and, in many instances, automatic 
loaders were added to the transfer 
machinery so that the materials han- 
dling involved only the feeding of 
small parts into a loader. Even for 
those workers whose jobs still in- 
volved some materials handling, auto- 
mation has considerably changed job 
content. For those workers in depart- 
ments where no materials handling 
was involved, this aspect of the change 
represented an even more substantial 
difference from the old jobs where, in 
many instances, it was necessary to 


‘handle crankshafts, cylinder blocks or 


other heavy engine parts. 


A second important change rfe- 
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ported in jobs on automated lines was 
that workers no longer actually 
operated the machines and therefore 
no longer had any control over the 
work pace. Most of the workers in the 
old plants using conventional ma- 
chining techniques operated the ma- 
chines in the sense that they pulled 
down a lever or in some other way 
actuated the machining process. Be- 
cause they controlled the machine, 
they were able to regulate the pace 
of the work within the limits pre- 
scribed by the established production 
quotas. As long as production quotas 
were met, workers were able to vary 
work pace in such a way as to be able 
to work ahead and take a break. 


With the advent of automation, the 
long trend toward decreasing control 
of work pace by the industrial worker 
has almost run full course. Only two 
workers in the sample of workers in- 
terviewed reported that they actually 
operated a machine in the sense de- 
scribed above. Significantly fewer 
workers reported that they were able 
to work at their own speed on their 
automated jobs and significantly fewer 
indicated they were able to work 
ahead and take a break on these jobs. 


A third change reported in job con- 
tent on automated lines was in the 
amount of attention required by the 
job. Many jobs in the old, non-auto- 
mated plant could be reduced to a 
series of repetitive manual operations 
requiring only surface mental atten- 
tion. In addition, since the work pace 
was controlled by the machine oper- 
ator, there were periods between ma- 
chining operations when no atten- 
tion was required by the job. In con- 
trast, in the new, automated plant, 
many jobs required more or less con- 
stant attention to gauges or panels of 
lights throughout the day or as long 
as the transfer machines were in oper- 
ation. The consequences of not at- 
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tending closely to the job were more 
serious in automated production de- 
partments because more things could 
go wrong with automated machinery 
and this machinery was much more 
costly than conventional machines. 
Also, a breakdown of a transfer ma- 
chine was often the signal for a con- 
fluence around the machine of the 
superintendent, general foreman, en- 
gineers, repairmen, and other white 
collar or “blue collar with tie” work- 
ers from all parts of the plant. This is 
a consequence to be assiduously 
avoided from the viewpoint of most 
of the workers interviewed. 


A fourth type of change in the job 
of the machine operator on automated 
jobs, which deserves mention particu- 
larly because of the amount of atten- 
tion it has been given in discussions 
of the consequences of automation, is 
the amount and type of skill required 
on the job. The opinion of manage- 
ment in the automated plant was that 
no new or greater skill was required 
of machine operators. Accordingly, 
there were no special training pro- 
grams set up for these workers. The 
responses of the workers were gen- 
erally consistent with this view. A 
comparison of the amount of training 
time reported on the old jobs and the 
automated jobs revealed no significant 
differences. Likewise, there was little 
difference between the two jobs in 
the amount of time estimated by 
workers that it would “take a new 
man to learn their job.” In response 
to the question, “Would you say your 
'ob gives you a chance vO use your 
abilities, or is the job too simple to 
let you use your abilities?,” little differ- 
ence was found between the old jobs 
and on the new jobs in the number 
reporting that the work required 
ability. 


There would seem to be little rea- 
son to suppose on a basis of the dif- 
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ferences in job content that greater 
skill would be required with the au- 
tomated machinery. It would seem in 
fact, because many of the manual 
skills required with conventional ma- 
chining techniques are no longer 
needed, that the converse may well be 
true. In response to the direct ques- 
tion, “Which job, your old job or your 
present job, requires more skill?,” 
however, a larger proportion of work- 
ers indicated that their present jobs 
in the automated plant required more 
skill. In view of the evidence to the 
contrary, this response would seem 
to be an unrealistic appraisal of the 
skill requirements of the job. 


Some workers may have felt that 
their automated jobs required more 
skill because of the change in the type 
of skills involved. Fifty-three per cent 
of the responses of workers who felt 
that their present job ‘n the automated 
plant allowed them to use their abil- 
ities identified ability on the job with 
alertness or attention. Most of the 
Lemaining responses were general re- 
sponses suggesting that there was a lot 
to know about automated machinery. 
Fifty-one per cent of the responses of 
workers who felt their old jobs re- 
quired ability dealt with the fact that 
in the non-automated plant it was 
necessary to inspect the parts as they 
were machined. Thirty-one per cent 
of the responses dealt with the skills 
required in setting, loading, or oper- 
ation of the old machines. 


A general assessment of the data 
suggests that somewhat different but 
probably no greater skills are required 
of miachine operators in the auto- 
mated plant. It should be emphasized, 
however, that we are comparing 
similar or identical job classifications 
here on automated and non-automated 
operations. There was actually a 
higher proportion of skilled to semi- 
or unskilled workers in the automated 


plant because of the larger number 
of skilled maintenance workers and 
“trouble shooters.” The data reported 
here do not suggest that the automa- 
tion of conventional machining tech- 
niques does not require new and 
greater skills or that the work force 
is not up-graded in the sense that the 
proportion of skilled to less skilled 
workers increases, but rather that the 
whole work force is not necessarily 
up-graded and that some jobs in auto- 
mated plants may actually call for less 
skill than before. 


A number of other ways in which 
the job of the machine operator has 
or has not changed merit some men- 
tion. It has been frequently suggested 
that automation increases the amount 
of responsibility of the industrial 
worker. His responsibility is increased 
in many instances because his work 
accounts for a larger share of the total 
production process and in most in- 
stances because machinery investment 
per worker and the cost of mistakes 
has increased. Our data suggest that 
the workers also feel that their new 
jobs involve more responsibility. Over 
twice as many workers indicated that 
their jobs in the automated plant in- 
volved more responsibility than their 
previous, non-automated jobs and 
over three times as many workers in- 
dicated that their present, automated 
jobs were more important. 


The question of the amount of fa- 
tigue resulting from the two types of 
jobs should be further clarified. It was 
obvious from the responses to other 
questions that many workers felt fa- 
tigued at the end of a day working in 
the automated plant. This fatigue, 
however, was described as the result 
of the constant attention required by 
the job and not as a result of physical 
effort expended. It is possible that in 
responding to the question, “Which 
job is more physically tiring?,” some 
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workers did not distinguish between 
fatigue resulting from the amount of 
attention required and fatigue from 
physical effort. If this distinction had 
been more clearly made, an even 
greater proportion would probably 
have reported the non-automated job 
to be more physically tiring. 


It has been frequently suggested 
that automation will result in a con- 
siderable improvement of working 
conditions. The automated plant has 
been described as a cleaner, safer, 
quieter, and generally more pleasant 
place in which to work. The data sug- 
gest that this is not the case in the 
automated plant in which this study 
was conducted. Working conditions 
apparently varied considerably from 
department to department in the au- 
tomated plant and, while they were 
improved on some jobs by the intro- 
duction of automated machinery, they 
appear to have actually become worse 
on others. 


In addition to the changes in job 
content in the automated plant, there 
has been a considerable change in the 
social milieu of the worker on the 
automated line. The effects of auto- 
mation upon in-plant social structure 
in the plant studied will be dealt with 
in detail in another paper. It is suffi- 
cient for our purpose here to note that 
there was a decrease in opportunity 
for social interaction, that the interac- 
tion which occurred took place within 
smaller groups of workers, and that 
there was less apt to be identification 
with a particular work group in the 
automated plant. Relations between 
workers and supervision were also 
affected by the introduction of auto- 
mated machinery. The workers re- 
ported closer and more frequent 
supervision and a change in estab- 
lished informal patterns of worker- 
foreman relationships in the direction 
of increased formality with increased 
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use by the foreman of the authority 
vested in the role. 


We shall now consider how these 
changes in the job of the automobile 
worker have affected his attitude to- 
ward work in the automated plaat. The 
effects of the changes in patterns of 
social interaction upon work satisfac- 
tion will be discussed first and then 
the reactions of the workers to the 
changes in job content will be con- 
sidered. 


On a basis of previous research, it 
might be hypothesized that a decrease 
in opportunity for social interaction 
and an increase in amount of super- 
vision would be sources of dissatisfac- 
tion with automated jobs. The data 
collected in this study support these 
hypotheses. 


A difference significant at the .01 
level was found in the amount of 
social interaction reported by workers 
who were satisfied and by those who 
were not satisfied with their jobs in 
the new plant. This difference is ac- 
counted for by the large proportion 
of workers not satisfied with their 
automated job who reported frequent 
social interaction on their previous 
job and infrequent social interaction 
on their present job. Of those who 
were satisfied with their present job 
over half reported frequent social in- 
teraction on both jobs. That frequency 
of opportunity for social interaction 
was a factor in the worker's general 
evaluation of the total job is suggested 
by the fact that significantly more of 
the workers who indicated a prefer- 
ence for automated as opposed to non- 
automated jobs had some opportunity 
for social interaction on their present 
automated jobs. Also, significantly 
more of the respondents who pre- 
ferred non-automated jobs indicated 
that they used to get together socially 
off the job more often with friends 
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from that job, while almost 60 per 
cent of the workers who preferred 
their automated job reported no dif- 
ference between the jobs in this re- 
spect. An example of the type of re- 
sponse showing dissatisfaction with 
this aspect of automated jobs is the 
attitude expressed by one worker who 
responded to the question, “Is there 
anything else about your present job 
which is different from your old job?,” 
by stating, “There are not so many 
workers around . . . that’s why it (the 
automated job) is more boring and 
lonesome.” 


The relationship between type of 
leadership and group productivity and 
morale has been demonstrated by re- 
search in a variety of situations from 
the early experiments of Kurt Lewin 
with children to more recent studies 
in the industrial setting. The data 
from this study also suggest that type 
of supervision is a factor in work 
satisfaction on the automated line. A 
significant difference was found be- 
tween the number of workers who 
preferred their old, non-automated job 
and those who preferred their present 
job in terms of the amount of super- 
vision desired with a larger propor- 
tion of those who preferred non-auto- 
mated jobs reporting that they would 
rather have less supervision than they 
were getting on their automated job. 


A significantly larger proportion of 
the workers who preferred their old, 
non-automated job also reported that 
it was easier to get along with the 
foreman on that job. In addition to 
the effect of type of supervision on 
worker preference for one type of job 
or the other, the responses to questions 
dealing with level of work satisfaction 
on each job suggest that differences in 
type of supervision affect worker atti- 
tudes toward the job. A significantly 
larger proportion of the workers who 


were not satisfied with their present, 
automated job but satisfied with their 
previous non-automated job indicated 
that it was easier to get along with 
the foreman on their previous job. 


In general, the data suggest that 
the social structural changes which 
can be attributed to the change in 
production technology were sources 
of dissatisfaction with jobs in the au- 
tomated plant. Two other aspects of 
jobs in the automated plant with 
which workers were dissatisfied will 
be considered now, and then those 
changes in job content which the 
workers regarded as improvements 
over jobs in plants using conventional 
machining techniques will be dis- 
cussed. 


One apparent source of dissatisfac- 
tion with job content in the auto- 
mated plant may be labeled feelings 
of alienation (if it is possible to bor- 
row this Marxian term without its 
overtones of Hegelian mysticism). 
The worker on the automated line is 
alienated in the sense that he no 
longer has control over the machine 
and the work pace, machining skills 
previously acquired are no longer of 
use, and it becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult to identify what the transfer ma- 
chine does as his work. The following 
quotations from interviews may illus- 
trate this feeling: 


(I don’t like) the lack of feeling re- 
sponsible for your work. The feeling 
that you’re turning out more work but 
knowing it’s not yours really and not as 
good as you could make it if you had 
control of the machine like before. 


It’s a completely different feel of work. 
On my old job, I controlled the machine. 
On my present job, the machine controls 
me. 


It is reasonable to expect that work- 
ers who have had long experiences 
with conventional machining opera- 
tions will feel alienated from their 
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work when placed on a job where 
they need only push a button or watch 
a panel of lights and where they may 
not even see the operation being per- 
formed in an enclosed transfer ma- 
chine. The most frequent response 
given as a reason for feeling satisfied 
with non-automated jobs was that on 
these jobs the operator controlled the 
work pace and that it was possible to 
vary work pace and take a break. The 
third most frequent response dealt 
with the fact that the old, non-auto- 
mated job required machining skills. 
When workers who indicated a 
preference for non-automated over 
automated jobs were asked the reasons 
for their preference, 31 per cent of 
the responses referred to control of 
work pace and the feeling of re- 
sponsibility for one’s own work. All 
of these responses may be interpreted 
as reflecting the general feeling of 
alienation from one’s work expressed 
in the quotations cited above, and this 
feeling appears to be one of the im- 
portant sources of dissatisfaction with 
automated jobs. 


Another source of job dissatisfac- 
tion on the automated line was the 
feeling of tension or anxiety reported 
by some workers. These increased ten- 
sions were apparently attributable to 
a combination of factors involving the 
increased speed of production, the 
constant attention required, and the 
cost of mistakes and frequency of 
breakdowns of automated machinery. 
The following comments from inter- 
views may be cited as illustrations of 
this feeling: 


You are very rushed on automation. 
You are under pressure all the time. 
That’s why it’s so hard to learn and 
some can’t do it — can’t stand the 
pressure. 


(Automation is) just different all the 
way through. You’ve got to be aware all 
the time and push the right button. If 
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you push the wrong one it could cost 
around $13,000 and is very dangerous. I 
pushed a wrong button and stuff flew all 
over. I was lucky but it cost the com- 
pany $13,000 to fix the machine. 


Thirty-three per cent of the re- 
sponses expressing dissatisfaction with 
automated jobs dealt with either the 
amount of attention required by the 
job or the fast pace of production. 
Twenty-five per cent of the responses 
of workers who indicated a preference 
for non-automated jobs dealt with the 
feeling .:at too much attention was 
required by the automated job or that 
too much tension was involved. Re- 
sponses expressing concern for the 
cost of mistakes and the frequency of 
breakdown of automated machinery 
were frequent and occurred as parts 
of responses to many different ques- 
tions in the interviews. The feelings 
of anxiety resulting from these char- 
acteristics of automated jobs appear 
to be a common source of dissatisfac- 
tion with these jobs. 


Only one factor stood out as a rea- 
son given for satisfaction with auto- 
mated jobs or for a preference for 
these jobs. That factor was the de- 
crease in amount of materials han- 
dling involved in the work in the new 
plant. Over 68 per cent of the reasons 
given for a preference for automated 
jobs dealt with the fact that there was 
less materials handling and less phys- 
ical work involved on these jobs. Ap- 
proximately 45 per cent of the re- 
sponses indicating satisfaction with 
automated jobs involved mention of 
the fact that no materials handling 
was required. Responses suggesting 
dissatisfaction with jobs involving 
materials handling accounted for 29 
per cent of the reasons given for dis- 
satisfaction with non-automated jobs. 
These responses were by far the most 
frequent response categories for each 
of the above questions. 
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Some of the reasons for the signifi- 
cance attached to this aspect of the 
change in job content by workers on 
automated lines should be mentioned. 
Significantly more of the workers who 
preferred automated jobs reported 
that the non-automated jobs were 
more physically tiring (P is less than 
001). Apart from the differences in 
the amount of physical effort and 
fatigue involved on the two jobs, 
however, work involving hard phys- 
ical labor is generally regarded as low 
status work in our culture. The data 
from this study suggest that the tradi- 
tionally high status jobs in industry, 
ie., non-production jobs like repair- 
man which involve more skill and 
less physical effort, are also high status 
jobs in the automated plant. The only 
new high status job which appeared 
in the new plant was the job of “con- 
sole operator” which involved no 
more physical effort than is required 
to stand and watch a panel of lights 
for eight hours. While the traditional 
pattern of status relationships was 
not appreciably altered, there is some 
evidence of an “upgrading” of the 
whole system with most jobs in the 
automated plant being regarded as 
more prestigeful than jobs in the 
older plants using conventional ma- 
chining techniques. 


Some further evidence of this 
change is suggested by the fact that 
irrespective of place of origin (North 
— South or urban — rural), Negroes 
in the sample were significantly more 
satisfied with automated jobs than 
were white workers and a significantly 
higher proportion of reasons given by 
this group for this preference in- 
volved mention of decreased need for 
materials handling. Since Negroes are 
more often assigned low status jobs 
involving heavy manual labor, the 
change to jobs perceived as being 
more important and which involve 
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less physical effort might represent a 
more important status change for this 
group than for white workers in the 
new plant. For whatever reasons, it is 
clear that for almost all workers the 
most important source of satisfaction 
with the change to automated jobs 
was the reduction in the amount of 
materials handling required. 


Workers on some jobs in the auto- 
mated plant, particularly those most 
highly automated, reported some other 
ways in which the change to automa- 
tion represented an improvement. 
Some types of automated jobs were 
reported as more interesting primarily 
because of the greater complexity of 
the transfer machinery. Because of 
this complexity, some workers also 
reported that the new jobs were more 
challenging and commented that there 
was a lot to know and learn about the 
operation of the machines. The chal- 
lenge of understanding the operation 
of the automated equipment was ap- 
parently a source of satisfaction with 
the job regardless of whether such 
knowledge was necessary for the per- 
formance of the job. In most instances 
it was not required. A majority of 
workers and especially those workers 
on the most highly automatic ma- 
chines felt that their jobs involved 
more responsibility, and most of these 
workers listed increased responsibility 
as a source of work satisfaction and 
as a reason for a preference for auto- 
mated jobs. A majority of workers 
also felt that their automated jobs 
were more important and, of these 
workers, a majority indicated a prefer- 
ence for jobs in the automated plant. 


Data were collected in this study 
in three other areas generally con- 


sidered in analyses of work satisfac- 


tion, i.e., amount of skill involved, 
pay and working conditions, and job 
security and promotional opportuni- 
ties. No clear pattern of differences 
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between automated and _ non-auto- 
mated jobs appeared in the data in the 
extent to which any of these factors 
served as sources of work satisfaction 
w dissatisfaction. Skill requirements 
snd working conditions apparently 
varied from job to job sufficiently in 
both the old and the new plants that 
automation did not produce a clear 
pattern of change in attitudes toward 
these aspects of the job. The same 
system of job classification and the 
same pay scale were in use in both the 
automated and non-automated plants 
so that satisfaction with this aspect 
of the job was also not affected by the 
change. Neither was there any great 
difference perceived in opportunity 
for promotion in the two kinds of 
plants. 


The data regarding job security 
were of particular interest because of 
the widespread conviction that auto- 
mation will result in displacement of 
workers. The workers interviewed in 
this study apparently share this con- 
viction. Almost 90 per cent of the 
sample were of the opinion that auto- 
mation would result in increased un- 
employment. There was little evi- 
dence, however, that these workers 
felt that their jobs were less secure 
because of the change. It is probable 
that, in industries like the automobile 
industry where there are both auto- 
mated and non-automated plants in 
Operation, it is in the non-automated 
plants that workers may feel that their 
jobs are less secure as a result of the 
change.* 


Thus far in the analysis of work 
satisfaction on automated lines we 
have compared the reasons given for 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction with au- 
tomated and non-automated jobs and 





*Mann and Hoffman have reported that 
this was the case in the industry in which 
their studies of automation have been con- 
ducted. (1) 


the reasons given for a preference for 
one job or the other. Another way of 
approaching the problem is to comt 
pare the most highly automated jobs 
in the new plant with the least auto- 
mated jobs. Perhaps the most appro- 
priate way of dividing jobs in the au- 
tomated plant on this basis is to com- 
pare jobs involving materials han- 
dling with jobs which do not. When 
a comparison of this kind is made, the 
findings are generally consistent with 
those previously discussed. For ex- 
ample, workers whose jobs involved 
no materials handling reported less 
frequent opportunity for social inter- 
action within smaller work groups. 
Workers on these jobs also said their 
jobs were more important, less mo- 
notonous, and less physically tiring. 
Finally, as previously noted, signifi- 
cantly more workers whose automated 
jobs involved materials handling pre- 
ferred non-automated jobs. 


Because the work force in the auto- 
mated plant was relatively homo- 
geneous with respect to the kinds of 
information gathered about the per- 
sonal characteristics of the respond- 
ents, very few differences were found 
in the types of workers who were 
satisfied or dissatisfied with automated 
jobs. Specifically, the sample of work- 
ers interviewed was relatively homo- 
geneous with regard to age, marital 
status, family size, income, and length 
of residence in Detroit, and no differ- 
ences in amount of work satisfaction 
were found when the data were 
broken down in terms of these vari- 
ables. The finding that Negro workers 
were more satisfied with automated 
jobs than were white workers was 
discussed previously. Irrespective of 
race, workers with more education 
tended to be less satisfied with auto- 
mated jobs. While the range in num- 
ber of school years completed was not 
large, it may be that more highly edu- 
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cated workers were more perceptive 
of the discrepancy between the com- 
plexity of the automated machinery 
and the simplicity of the operations 
performed by the machine operator 
and felt more acutely the alienation 
from their work previously discussed. 


The only other difference found 
was between workers with rural or 
urban backgrounds. Significantly more 
workers with rural backgrounds were 
dissatisfied with automated jobs and 
preferred non-automated jobs. The 
number of workers with rural back- 
grounds was only a small proportion 
of the total sample, however, and this 
group did not differ significantly from 
urban workers in terms of any of the 
reasons given for satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction with automated jobs iden- 
tified in this study. The adjustment of 
industrial workers of rural back- 
grounds in the urban labor market is 
an area which merits further research. 


The extent to which the sources of 
work satisfaction on automated jobs 
compensated for the dissatisfactions 
previously identified is difficult to 
assess. Sixty-six per cent of the re- 
spondents reported that they were 
either completely or well satisfied 
with their old, non-automated jobs 
with the remainder indicating dis- 
satisfaction to some degree. A slightly 
smaller proportion, 59 per cent, re- 
ported being completely or well satis- 
fied with automated jobs. On the other 
hand, in response to the question, 
“Would you rather work on automatic 
transfer machines as you do now, or 
on a-non-automated job?,” approxi- 
mately 72 per cent of the respondents 
indicated that they preferred their 
present jobs. This finding should, 
however, be interpreted with caution. 
Since all of the respondents were 
working in the automated plant at 
the time of the interviews, it’ is pos- 


sible that those workers most dissatis- 
fied with automated jobs would have 
quit or been transferred from this 
plant before the sample was drawn. 
It should also be noted that the trans- 
fer of workers to the automated plant 
was on a basis of seniority from a list 
of workers who indicated a preference 
for the transfer. On the other hand, 
turnover rate was not high in the 
automated plant and the initial state- 
ment of preference of workers for 
transfer to the automated plant was 
not based upon any previous experi- 
ence with jobs on automated ma- 
chinery. If the attitudes of these work- 
ers may be regarded as representative 
of the attitudes of automobile workers 
in automated plants, it would appear, 
since the proportion of workers who 
preferred automated jobs was so high 
and because those workers whose jobs 
were most highly automated were 
most satisfied with these jobs, that the 
general preference of automobile 
workers may well be for automated 
jobs. 


This preference does not mean, 
however, that the reduction in amount 
of materials handling or the increased 
feelings of responsibility and impor- 
tance on the automated job make the 
tension on the job less acute, elimi- 
nate the feelings of alienation from 
work, or cause the social isolation of 
the worker to be any more pleasant. 
The question of whether there are 
problems of human adjustment to 
changing production technology and 
the question of how these adjustments 
may be facilitated are not less impor- 
tant because workers may be gen- 
erally favorably disposed toward the 
change. 


- Generally a change which is per- 
ceived as increasing the importance 
and amount of responsibility of a job 
could be expected to affect the relative 
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importance of work in the life of the 
worker, the effect of work upon self- 
image, or the worker's perception of 
the general status of industrial work. 
The extent to which this is true of 
the change to automated machining 
processes is Open to question. Gen- 
erally accepted and clearly defined 
norms with which industrial machine 
operators might evaluate their jobs 
have not developed as a part of the 
value framework of industrial social 
systems. The absence of such norms is 
due in part to the absence of a clearly 
defined status hierarchy of “blue 
collar” jobs. The characteristics of a 
good job may be much more clearly 
perceived by a file clerk as he looks 
up the promotional “ladder” in the 
management bureaucratic hierarchy 
than by a sweeper as he looks around 
him at other jobs in the plant to 
which he may aspire. In the auto- 
mated plant, where changes in the job 
of the industrial worker have so re- 
cently occurred, norms for evaluating 
work experience may be expected to 
be even less a part of the general value 
system. There is also some evidence 
from this study that the range of the 
status hierarchy is even more com- 
pressed in automated than in non- 
automated plants so that such norms 
may be even less likely to emerge. 


A more important way in which 
automation may affect the worker's 
general attitude toward his work, 
however, is the change in the relation 
of the worker to the machine. In the 
older, non-automated plants, where 
the worker controlled the machine 
and the work pace, there was still 
some feeling apparent that it was the 
worker who was producing the auto- 
mobile engine parts being machined 
in these plants. This feeling was no 
longer apparent in the automated 
plant. While workers felt that jobs 
in the automated plant were more 
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important, it should be noted that 
these responses were primarily con- 
cerned with the importance of the 
part produced and of the automated 
machine process. The increased feel- 
ings of responsibility were related for 
the most part to the complexity and 
cost of the machine tended by the 
worker. Those workers who reported 
that their automated jobs involved 
more skill were reacting primarily to 
the increased complexity of the auto- 
matic transfer machinery and not the 
increased complexity of the opera- 
tions performed by the worker on the 
job. To the extent that the worker 
perceives that it is the machine and 
not the worker which produces the 
engine parts, it is the machinery and 
not the worker which has achieved 
added importance as a result of auto- 
mation. It must not have escaped the 
attention of many workers that the 
numerous visitors to this automated 
plant were escorted through the plant 
in order to see machines at work and 
not men at work. 


It is possible that the social isola- 
tion, alienation from work, and in- 
creased work tensions resulting from 
automation may be characteristic only 
of a phase in the development of the 
automatic factory. The kinds of oper- 
ations performed by the machine op- 
erators in this study may no longer be 
necessary with further refinement of 
automatic machine processes and re- 
actions to automation might be differ- 
ent for workers having no previous 
experience with non-automated ma- 
chinery. While the automobile en- 
gine plant in which this study was 
conducted was among the most highly 
automated heavy manufacturing plants 
in operation at the time, it is gen- 
erally agreed that we stand only at 
the threshold of the age of automa- 
tion. It is precisely because this 
millennium has not yet arrived, how- 
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ever, that there is need for study of 
the effects of automated equipment 
upon workers in the offices and plants 
in which it is being introduced. It is 
only through knowledge acquired 
through such research that the nec- 
essary individual and organizational 


adjustments to technological change 
can be facilitated. 
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THE ROLE OF THE SCIENTIFIC ELITE IN THE DECISION TO 
USE THE ATOMIC BOMB 


JOAN W. MoorRE AND BURTON M. MOORE 


Committee on Human Development and Radio and Television Office, 


Unwersity 


In his recent book, The Power Elite, 
C. Wright Mills makes important use 
of the concept “pivotal moment’— 
the moment at which important and 
far-reaching decisions are made by the 
small in-group of the power elite, in- 
stitutional leaders of the military, 
corporations, and the state. (8) If 
Mills wants to clarify the govern- 
mental decision-making process by 
this concept, it seems to us that he 
succeeds only in oversimplifying the 
process to the point of serious dis- 
tortion. Political decisions have his- 
tories: the history of any given de- 
cision is a series of prior decisions, 
which, depending on the matter dealt 
with, are often made by individuals 
entirely outside of the institutional 
network Mills considers. It may well 
be that many significant decisions con- 
cern only the big corporations, the 
state, and the army. To rule out con- 
sideration of other groups, institu- 
tionalized or not, that affect the po- 
litical order, on such an implicit, 
quasi-statistical basis, however, does 
no service to the conceptual prob- 
lems confronting the developing field 
of political sociology. 


of Chicago 


This point can be made clear by an 
analysis of one of Mill’s own illustra- 
tions of a pivotal moment—the de- 
cision to drop the atomic bomb on 
Hiroshima. The implication of Mills’ 
cursory, dramatic treatment of this 
decision is that the decision was self- 
contained. Once the resource—the 
atomic bomb—became available, the 
decision about whether and when to 
drop it was the significant political 
decision, and one in which only mem- 
bers of the power elite participated. 
An examination of the history of this 
decision, however, reveals a complex 
series of prior, consciously political 
decisions, made by men who were 
by no means members of Mills’ power 
elite. These decisions relate not only 
to the final use of the bomb, but also 
to the early mobilization of the pri- 
mary resource, the creative capacities 
of physicists, and their organization 
to produce the bomb. 


There was a series of “pivotal mo- 
ments,” at any one of which the final 
availability of the resource was placed 
in serious jeopardy. Analysis of this 
case and comparison of it with the de- 
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velopment of nuclear physics in other 
countries could also provide a rich 
source of hypotheses about the ways 
in which the social composition and 
organization of the “scientific com- 
munity,” one of many non-elite po- 
litical groups, can affect high-level na- 
tional policy-making, although a sys- 
tematic attempt to make this com- 
parison will not be attempted here. 
* * * 

At the beginning, the fact of fis- 
sion—or rather the special case of 
fission in the uranium nucleus—was 
known only by a very small group 
of scientists. Fission itself had been 
accomplished in 1935 by Otto Hahn 
and Fritz Strassmann. The fission 
products, however, could not be 
identified. When barium was defi- 
nitely identified, only those persons 
closely following nuclear physics were 
able to make the critical necessary in- 
ference: i.e., that matter can artificially 
be converted into energy. These few 
nuclear physicists were working in 
several countries during the late '30’s. 


Hahn and Strassman, working at the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Institute in Berlin, 
announced the presence of barium in 
January of 1939. Otto Frisch passed 
the news on to his aunt, Lise Meitner, 
then in Stockholm. Almost immedi- 
ately she interpreted the results cor- 
rectly, as experimental verification of 
the Einstein matter-energy formula. 
For a time, she alone understood the 
theoretical significance of what had 
happened, and we can pinpoint the 
information at the beginning of this 
chronicle to a single physicist. Frisch 
immediately rushed to catch Niels 
Bohr, the Danish physicist, before he 
left on a lecture tour in America and 
succeeded in telling him, in rough 
outline, their conclusion. (4, p. 19) 
For a while, then, only these three 
people knew the correct implications 
of the Hahn and Strassmann obser- 
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vations. Niels Bohr was forced to 
spend a week on a transatlantic liner 
unable to pass on the single most im- 
portant conclusion of modern physics. 
Once in the United States, Bohr lost 
no time. He arrived, greatly excited, 
at the physics laboratories at Columbia 
University. Enrico Fermi, then a 
refugee of four years’ standing, hap- 
pened to be away that day, and Bohr, 
“trembling with excitement,’ could 
tlk only with Fermi’s student, a cer- 
tain Herbert Anderson, who immedi- 
ately suggested verification on the 
Columbia cyclotron for his Ph.D. dis- 
sertation.* Four separate experi- 
ments, all of them in academic physics 
laboratories, soon established Meitner’s 
conclusions. By February of 1939, 
confirmations were published by small 
groups at Columbia, Johns Hopkins, 
Carnegie Institute of Washington, and 
the University of California. (9, 
p. 25) 


The implications of this discovery, 
and most especially of the heavy pulse 
of ionization that would accompany 
fission of the uranium nucleus, were 
recognized almost at once by Ameri- 
can, British, and German scientists. 
In the United States, a small supper- 
table group at Columbia (including 
Fermi, V. F. Weisskopf, Leo Szilard, 
Eugene Wigner, and Edward Teller 
—the latter three all recent Hun- 
garian refugees) decided within three 
months of the confirmation that the 
“pulse” was of great military import- 
ance. The quick release of a large 
amount of energy was interpreted as 
having important potentialities for 
the development of a destructive 
weapon. Credit is ordinarily given to 
Fermi and Szilard, but at this date it 
is impossible to determine from whom 
the impetus came. Nevertheless 
Fermi made an immediate attempt to 





*Personal interview with Herbert An- 
derson, Chicago, 1958. 
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enlist the help of the U.S. Navy and 
was gently turned down. (6) Szilard 
refused to be discouraged and sug- 
gested that Albert Einstein might 
have enough influence to reach the 
President directly. Still not trusting 
Einstein’s prestige, Szilard suggested 
that a close friend of both the Presi- 
dent and Einstein be used. He was 
Alexander Sachs, a New York econ- 
omist and investment banker, and on 
October 11, 1939, the now-famous 
Einstein letter was delivered. (9, 
p- 47) 


Roosevelt was impressed, and im- 
mediately appointed a _ three-man 
“Uranium Committee,” with repre- 
sentatives from the Army, the Navy 
and a physicist from the Bureau of 
Standards. A small immediate grant 
was made to buy uranium for the 
group. The Committee made a fav- 
orable report and in June of the fol- 
lowing year was itself merged into 
the National Defense Research Com- 
mittee with $300,000 eventually 
spent for a small exploratory program. 
In the meantime, the group at Colum- 
bia decided that the military possi- 
bilities of fission should be kept out 
of the scientific journals, which, dur- 
ing 1939, had disseminated consider- 
able information about the research 
to the scientific community.* Accord- 
ingly, in the spring of 1939 the 
Columbia group enlisted the support 
of Bohr in stopping, voluntarily, all 
research publication on the subject. 
Only one physicist disagreed, Joliot of 
France, and publication continued un- 
til April of 1940 when he concurred. 
In that month the “Reference Com- 
mittee,” composed of nuclear physi- 
cists, became part of a larger scientific 
organization, the National Research 
Council, and the editors of scientific 
journals agreed to send all papers of 





*During 1939 nearly 100 papers had 
been published. (9, pp. 25-6) : 


possible military interest to the Com- 
mittee for review. This arrangement 
worked well and actually continued 


until June of 1945. (9, pp. 45-46) 


Scientific communication was there- 
by confined—by consensus of the 
group—to the physicists working on 
this kind of project and the relevant 
governmental committee. These phys- 
icists were then at Columbia, the Uni- 
versity of California, Johns Hopkins, 
the Bureau of Standards and a few 
other academic research centers. Full 
knowledge of the direction and pos- 
sibilities of the research, however, was 
confined to about 20 scientists.** As 
the research expanded, 16 organiza- 
tions subcontracted for specific as- 
pects, without being admitted to 
formal knowledge of the military im- 
port of the research. 


During the next few years, research 
on the projects continued without the 
raising of important political issues. 
Until the spring of 1945 the atomic 
bomb remained only a possibility; it 
was far from certain that such a 
weapon could be produced. Between 
1941 and 1945, then, the physicists 
were working. An examination of 
communication patterns established 
during this period (both within and 
between projects) casts considerable 
light on the general nature of the 
social relationships existing in the 
group. These relationships are of in- 
terest in part because they reflect, on 
a grand scale, the kind of communica- 
tion pattern that maximizes produc- 
tivity by permitting criticism and dis- 
sent (and were thus, perhaps, a pre- 
condition for the rapid development 
of the bomb). Of most direct interest 
to us here, however, is their relevance 
for the attaining of political consen- 
sus within the scientific community. 


The basic mechanism of communi- 





**Actually a year later, May, 1941. (9, 
p. 51) 
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cation in academic research groups is 
the colloquium, or seminar. Here a 
researcher presents his evidence and 
conclusions for the information and 
criticism of his colleagues, and in 
time his work is printed in accessible 
form and/or verbally carried to other 
meetings and other lectures. The 
“machinery of advice” set up in 1941 
and 1942 to advise the government 
of important scientific conclusions fol- 
lowed this pattern closely. At the top 
of this formal machinery sat a Top 
Policy Group, consisting of the Vice- 
President of the United States, the 
Secretary of War, the Chief of the 
Army Ground Forces, Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, director of the Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development, and 
Dr. James Conant. Bush acted as 
liaison with the S-1 Section of this 
Office, which was directed by Conant 
and included 13 scientists, each of 
them working directly on the “uran- 
ium problem.” (9, p. 76) Contracts 
were let directly by the Section. 
(These contracts were actually re- 
search funds for small, informally or- 
ganized research teams in univer- 
sities. ) 


The S-1 Section seldom met form- 
ally, the members preferring to dis- 
cuss their work informally with 
Conant (Bush’s representative) and 
with Dr. Briggs, the chairman. (9, pp. 
77, 81) By May of 1942 this ar- 
rangement had clearly become un- 
wieldy, and a new committee, much 
larger than the first, complete with 
Planning Board and Executive Com- 
mittee, was set up, with Conant as 
chairman, including five of the orig- 
inal atomic scientists. (9, p. 81) 
Either directly or through Dr. Conant’s 
membership in a series of scientific 
policy groups, the recommendations 
of this Executive Committee went to 
the Top Policy Group. The task of 
the men on this committee was fe- 


search; as problems of policy came up 
they were bucked upstairs. Questions 
of production and procurement went 
to the Planning Board, to a special 
“district” of the Corp of Engineers. 


Results and suggestions were some- 
times discussed by the body of the 
Committee; sometimes they were sim- 
ply given to Conant, Briggs, or Bush. 
While decisions were supposedly to 
be made by majority vote, the Com- 
mittee seldom voted and while its de- 
cisions were not binding on any of 
the member scientists, they were 
usually followed. The Committee has 
never been dissolved; in time it ceased 
to have any functions and was for- 
gotten. (9, p. 84) 


In effect, while formal channels 
existed, the working organization and 
medium of communication was still 
the informal meeting. The scientist- 
members of the Executive Committee, 
nearly all Program Chiefs, continued 
to work loosely inside channels. Bush, 
Conant, and Compton quite casually 
decided to investigate plutonium as 
an “afterthought” during a luncheon 
after a meeting of the S-1 Section 
(the early committee). (4, p. 71) 
The vital early work at Columbia and 
Princeton was arranged informally 
during the Christmas holidays, Comp- 
ton simply hearing from his colleagues 
what ought to be done and then ask- 
ing them to do it—again outside the 
S-1 Section. The decision to concen- 
trate plutonium production at Chicago 
was made in Compton's bedroom with 
the advice of men not even on the 
Committee. (9, p. 80) Even when 
the Chicago “Metallurgical Labora- 
tory” had seventy separate research 
groups with a staff of 5,000 workers, 
Compton (their director) acted on 
the premise that his real authority was 
professional, that the workers fol- 
lowed his instructions because the ex- 
ecutives under his direction respected 
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him and knew about his research 
work. (9, p. 84) Norman Hilberry, 
his administrative director, was a 
former student, and therefore reason- 
ably certain to work with Compton 
in harmony. (9, p. 85) The closer 
associates were all known to Compton 
personally. (9, pp. 84-85) Reports 
to the Committee were discussed with 
a “laboratory council” before they were 
sent out. Consensus was so highly 
valued—and deemed so necessary to 
the maintenance of working relations 
—that when Dr. Harold Urey wished 
to concentrate all effort on an alter- 
native plutonium-producing method, 
even after the Committee’s decision 
had been taken, Compton embarked 
on a long “discussion of the points” 
until Urey was satisfied. (9, p. 99) 
When Compton was forced to push 
a decision through the laboratory 
council, he was quite disturbed. He 
cited the Biblical story of Gideon and 
invited those who could not agree 
with the decision to leave the project 
without prejudice because “a large 
group divided” could not accomplish 
as much as a “small group of united, 
earnest men.” (9, pp. 109-110) To 
him, consensus on these internal po- 
litical matters was of prime im- 
portance. (This community crisis, in- 
cidentally, was simply the question of 
whether production aspects of the 
giant atomic bomb production should 
be given to private industrial firms. ) 


To recapitulate, during the years 
between 1941 and 1945 there was an 
enormous expansion in the number 
of people working on the research 
projects, with continued advances 
both in basic knowledge and tech- 
niques. The basic means of com- 
munication between (and apparently 
within) projects continued to be a 
modification of the academic seminar. 
Typically a situation that maximizes 
dissensus, because it is seldgm con- 
nected with collective action, the 


‘the “town meeting” 


seminar-type meeting served a dual 
function for the nuclear physicists. It 
both permitted the kind of expression 
of dissensus that is essential to the ad- 
vance of knowledge—free flow of 
communication—and_ gradually _be- 
came a sort of “town-meeting” situa- 
tion, to be used to gain consensus 
whenever policy issues did arise. The 
persistence of this pattern of com- 
munication among the physicists was 
facilitated not only by habit and pref- 
erence but also because secrecy re- 
quirements of the research inhibited 
written communication. 


By contrast, the German nuclear 
physicists’ failure to make the essential 
basic advances in scientific knowledge 
despite an equal amount of scientific 
“talent” and a “head start” can be 
seen largely as the effect of a failure 
in communication engendered in large 
part by the Nazi government. Dis- 
ruption of academic communities by 
Nazi purges probably enhanced the 
cohesiveness of existing cliques among 
the physicists, which was further en- 
hanced by differential support of the 
cliques by a government insensitive to 
scientific canons. It is probable that 
the general insecurity engendered 
by governmental policies not only 
strengthened barriers to communica- 
tion between cliques but also rein- 
forced the basic authoritarian structure 
of the German cliques, further re- 
stricting communication and the ex- 
pression of the kind of dissensus so 
essential to scientific advance. (7) 


Among the American scientists the 
political potentialities of their kind of 
habitual social relationship became 
evident when they had achieved suc- 
cess in their research and were faced 
with a significant political issue. From 
the scientists 


evolved political factions, which agi- 
tated for a time, and which finally re- 
solved their differences by resorting 
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to the vote. This issue was whether 
the bomb should be dropped on the 


Japanese. 


The President had appointed an 
Interim Committee to advise him on 
“the various questions raised by the 
imminent readiness of an atomic 
bomb.” On May 31, 1945, Secretary 
of War Stimson put the question di- 
rectly to the Committee: “Gentlemen, 
it is our responsibility to recommend 
action that may turn the course of 
civilization.” (4, p. 219) The member- 
ship was Secretary Stimson, a special 
consultant to Stimson, a representative 
of the President, the Under-Secretary 
of the Navy, the Assistant Secretary of 
State, and three scientists. A Scientific 
Panel of four more scientists was 
established to advise the Committee. 
In brief, the committee was advised 
by the scientists in unanimity that 
dropping the bomb on a Japanese city 
was advisable; the Committee in 
unanimity so advised the President, 
and after suitable consultation with 
other heads of states, the deed was 
done. Consensus among the scientists 
leading to the decision of the Scientific 
Panel, however, was not easy to ob- 
tain. 


The Interim Committee itself had 
been organized by suggestion from 
the scientists. Within the Metal- 
lurgical Project at the University of 
Chicago, a subcommittee on social and 
political consequences had long been 
in action. It was headed by James 
Franck, a distinguished scientist. A. 
H. Compton told General Groves 
about the work of the Franck group, 
and Groves suggested the Interim 
Committee to Stimson. On Stimson’s 
advice the Committee was organized. 
For the scientists the moral problem 
became acute when it became obvious 
that Germany would not stay in the 
war much longer. “Volney Wilson, 
now doubly troubled in mind, came 
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to me in the earnest hope that we 
might avoid atomic attack on Japan. 
His reason was the straightforward 
one of Christian compassion. Could 
not some way be found to bring the 
war to a quick close without the 
ghastly destruction that we knew the 
bomb would cause?” (4, p. 223) 
Knowing of the report and of the 
imminence of the decision, the Franck 
subcommittee finished its report, 
which urged demonstration, not actual 
use of the bomb. Compton, on 
Franck’s request, took the report to 
Stimson, who immediately presented 
it for study to the Interim Commit- 
tee. The Committee considered it 
for two weeks and then answered the 
report in definite terms: “We can pro- 
pose no technical demonstration like'y 
to bring an end to the war; we see 
no acceptable alternative to direct 
military use.” * 





*Full text is given by Stimson. (10) The 
Committee’s reasons were those govern- 
ing the use of any untried weapon with 
limited availability (only two bombs were 
available). First, the device might not 
go off and the demonstration would be 
ridiculous. Second, it woud go off but 
only strengthen the hand of a determined 
military party, who could easily concen- 
trate the remaining Japanese aircraft 
against high-level bombing attacks. Third, 
the Committee hoped there would be no 
more wars and that its use would pre- 
vent war. Fourth, the projected Ameri- 
can casualties for the November invasion 
were staggeringly high. It should be 
noted that General George Marshall, Chief 
of Staff for the Army, initially opposed 
the use of the bomb because its secret 
possession would greatly enhance the 
future military position of the United 
States—in short, he disapproved of early 
disclosure of the weapon. The second 
bomb was dropped as the climax of a 
campaign by radio and leaflet to persuade 
the Japanese people to accept the terms 
of a settlement worked out at Potsdam. 
The leaflets warned of dire consequences 
unless the Emperor ended the war; ob- 
viously the second bomb would have to 
be dropped. Standard sources on the 
Japanese surrender should be consulted. 
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But the struggle for a clear-cut 
decision continued. One majority 
opinion had been rejected by the 
Scientific Panel; another was on the 
way. Leo Szilard wrote directly to 
the President opposing the use of the 
bomb on the Japanese. (He had ap- 
proved of its use against Germans. ) 
In addition, Dr. Szilard circulated a 
series of petitions among the labor- 
atory groups at Los Alamos and Oak 
Ridge calling for “outlawing” of the 
bomb altogether. He got 67 signa- 
tures and turned it over to Compton 
for transmission. Two other petitions 
circulated at the same time: one urged 
unrestrained use of the bomb against 
the Japanese and the other asked for 
use, but with certain minor restric- 
tions. “It was difficult,’ Compton 
says, “to get a balanced view of how 
our men were thinking.” (4, p. 243) 
Accordingly, at General Groves’ sug- 
gestion, Compton set up an elaborate 
opinion poll for the “leading scient- 
ists’ at Chicago, Los Alamos, and 
Berkeley. The results of this poll 
clearly showed that this group favored 
military use—at least if, after other 
means were tried, this was found 
necessary to bring surrender.* 


The results of this poll were ready 
before the Scientific Panel when the In- 
terim Committee recommended use of 
the bomb. Thus they could reject a 
minority opinion of the Franck and 
Szilard variety with assurance that 
they were expressing a majority 
opinion. In effect, by the second week 
in June, 1945, the scientists knew that 
“they” wanted the bomb to _ be 
dropped. (Curiously, the executives 
—both military and civil—who still 
held the residue of the decision had 
serious qualms and referred back 
again to the scientists at least twice 
more for confirmation of the mood 


*Text given in Daniels and Compton. 
(5) 





of the scientific community.) Presi- 
dent Truman informed the allies at 
Potsdam of the bomb’s availability and 
then, back in Washington, asked to 
see the results of the Compton poll. 
Compton delivered it to Truman, and 
then, to his amazement, was asked for 
his personal opinion. He gave it as 
follows: “My vote is with the ma- 
jority. It seems to me that as the 
war stands the bomb should be used, 
but no more drastically than needed 
to bring surrender.” (4, p. 247) ** 

There were no more inquiries from 
Washington and two weeks later 
the bomb was dropped. 


* * * 


If we regard a significant political 
decision as one which determines the 
use of major resources in terms of a 
set of values which relate to important 
aspects of national welfare, we can see 
that the scientists made one crucial 
major political decision by themselves 
—the decision to exploit an esoteric 
scientific discovery and their own 
talents to produce a powerful destruc- 
tive weapon. The relation of the de- 
cision to the social backgrounds of 
the scientists—predominantly recent 
1efugees—is obvious. A more signi- 
ficant point for our purposes is that 
this group could (as “normal” mem- 
bers of the “power elite” could not) 
recognize the existence of a resource 
of national value. From this early de- 
cision until 1945, the government 
served almost exclusively to facilitate 
the development of this resource. The 
significance of the particular way it 
functioned vis-a-vis the national scien- 
tific community can be seen clearly in 
the light of the experience of the Ger- 
man physicists. When the resource 
had been developed, it became a dif- 


ferent resource—the atomic bomb. 





**There is an extensive literature on the 
rationale of the military and diplomatic 
decisions made on the Japanese war. 


(1, 2, 35 11) 
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If our government were fully ration- 
alized, the disposition of this new 
weapon should properly have become 
the exclusive concern of the mili- 
tary. If Mills’ general hypothesis 
about the ubiquity of the power elite 
were valid, members of the power 
elite alone would have participated in 
decisions about its disposition in a 
“pivotal moment.” In fact, scientists 
were called upon not only to assist in 
technical decisions, such as the top- 
ographical features which would 
maximize the bomb’s effect, but in 
the moral issue of whether or not to 
use the bomb against human beings. 
(That this decision related to strategic 
issues — details of the scheduling of 
the war—adds to the weight of the 
scientists in this decision.) In effect, 
the scientists in this case seemed to 
represent an especially well-informed 
segment of the population, and their 
opinions were used as such by the 
political and military officials. This 
instance is one of many in which only 
the professionals—scientists or others 
—working on the development of a 
resource are capable of or privy to 
the understanding of the implications 
of the use of that resource. In the 
case of the dropping of the atomic 
bomb, the scientific community func- 
tioned much as the legislature would 
(although, of course, the scientists 
were not elected) in a less urgent, 
less secret, and less technical matter. 
Since 1945, the discoveries and opin- 
ions of scientists have continued to 
play a role in national policy-mak- 
ing. 


In conclusion, this close examina- 
tion of one of Mills’ illustrations of a 
pivotal moment reveals not only the 
inadequacy of the concept of pivotal 
moment as either an empirical or the- 
oretical concept, but also casts serious 
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doubt on the utility of the concept of 
the power elite in the understanding 
of complex national policy-making. 
The addition of the “scientific com- 
munity” or one of its sub-communities 
to the power elite compels consider- 
ation of the nature of the political 
issues as such—a task not achieved 
by Mills. Simplicity is not the only 
criterion of the adequacy of a theo- 
retical orientation; it is our opinion 
that in this case the simplicity of Mills’ 
constructs is an indication of grave 
theoretical weakness. 
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Summary Review Literature on 


Mass Culture. 


of the 


The amount of published material on 
mass culture, or popular culture or mass 
media, has become almost as vast as the 
product it analyzes. This review will sum- 
marize and evaluate a few of the more 
important works in this field. (5, 6, 8, 
13, 17, 22) 


It seems a special quality of mass cul- 
ture that, unlike “high culture,” the im- 


portant analytical literature is _ rarely 
esthetic in emphasis. The remembered 
commentaries, those which communicate 


something not already known, are avow- 
ediy or implicitly sociological, ie., they 
seek to answer some part of Lasswell’s 
classic paradigm: who tells what to whom 
with what effect. The problems may be 
those that trouble humanist-esthetes, but 
the answers come from the orientation as- 
sociated with social science inquiry. 


One of the basic elements of the scientific 
orientation is a striving for “cold” ob- 
jectivity. To produce new knowledge in 
this area, the analyst should view his sub- 
ject matter with a temporary suspension 
of affect. In contrast, too many human- 
istic opponents of mass culture are too dis- 
mayed to observe and inform. 


To repeat, a necessary condition for the 
accumulation of knowledge about mass cul- 
ture, as opposed to the expression of gen- 
eralized indignation or approval, is the ob- 
jective reporting of publicly communicable 
observation (to which one should add the 
concern for continuity with previous ob- 
servations and interpretations). In study- 
ing the what of mass culture, the content, 
social scientists have developed the appro- 
priate technique for achieving this aim— 
systematic content analysis. They did not 
invent the idea of classifying and counting 
content characteristics; those apparently 
unacquainted with the detailed methodolog- 
ical prescriptions have sometimes achieved 
roughly similar results.* 


The achievements in our field of modest 





*As illustration, James Thurber, the 
famed humorist and cartoonist, wrote a 
series of articles on the radio soap opera 
for the New Yorker. (24) It is doubtful 
that Thurber had any direct knowledge of 
content analysis as a method. Yet, his care- 
fully assembled and often quantified de- 
tails on setting, characterizations, themes, 
etc. was, however, inadvertently, in the 
best communications research tradition. 


_‘‘What was I talking about ?” 
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attainments already warrant some crow- 
ing. Consider, for example, some of the 
studies appearing in the recent Mass Cul- 
ture reader: Berelson and Salter’s investi- 
gation of the treatment of minority groups 
in magazine fiction, Leites and Wolfen- 
stein’s depiction of the “good-bad girl” 
theme in American movies, Shannon’s un- 
folding of Little Orphan Annie’s ideology, 
to name just three. (2, 23, 27) Many 
others can easily be added, such as Low- 
enthal’s well-known survey of popular 
magazine biographies and Arnheim’s ex- 
ploration of the radio soap opera. (1, 11) 
The analyses may be disputed but not dis- 
missed; they are presented as debatable 
propositions about specific contents using 
readily duplicable analytical tools. Above 


all, they tell us something we did not know 
before. 


My perusal of recent volumes which dis- 
cuss mass culture content illustrates the 
converse. Whether the author be an 
esthetic-humanist critic, an _ esthetically 
minded journalist, or even a_ respected 
social scientist, his work is vitiated by in- 
attention to content analysis directives. 
(s, 8, 88) 


Richard Hoggart’s The Uses of Literacy, 
an analysis of the popular culture, es- 
pecially the reading matter, of the British 
working class promises an implicit cross 
cultural comparison to an American reader. 
(8) In my judgment, it is a relative failure. 
Appreciation of content analysis techniques 
might have resulted in a very informative 
book. Instead, Hoggart’s efforts add up to 
a lengthy, rambling introduction to the 
subject which conveys little knowledge. 

Gilbert Seldes’ reissued 1924 classic, The 
Lively Arts, is hardly as ambitious a work 
as Hoggart’s. (22) It is a little more than 
a collection of vignettes about the popular 
culture of the time. The author cannot, 
of course, be chastised for failing to use 
techniques that were then unknown. 


Seldes’ general affirmative estimate of the 
public entertainment of those days invites 
comparison with subsequent history, es- 
pecially since he has expressed considerable 
disappointment over later developments 
in more recent works. (20, 21) He tries 
to achieve this by adding appropriate cur- 
rent comments at various points. Too 
often, however, he is forced to exclaim: 
The reader, 


knowing nothing of the original content, 
cannot help him. Or, after a very strange 
classification of the earlier popular songs, 
he now wonders where he got his notions, 
“it is not difficult to get the 
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text of any published song, but I re- 
fused to take the trouble.” (22, p. 57) Oc- 
casionally, he did organize a body of 
precise information, as when he mar- 
shalled evidence that the early comic strips 
were permeated by a “roguish” realism. 
(22, pp. 193-204) The natural follow- 
up should be a comparison with current 
comics, but he now simply states that he 
has lost interest in the subject. (22, p. 204) 


Gilbert Seldes has, over a long period 
of time, contributed as much to the un- 
derstanding of popular culture as any single 
writer. But, he too would have com- 
municated more if he had been receptive 
to. the social scientists’ insistence on pre- 
cise reporting and continuity. 


Our final example of inadequate media 
content discussion appears odd, for it is 
a book by a prominent communication re- 
search specialist. One chapter of Leo Bo- 
garts’ The Age of Television, a synopsis of 
television research up to early 1957, is de- 
voted to content. (5, pp. 42-59) The sum 
total is little more than the type of “mon- 
itoring” accounting provided by the rat- 
ing services. My criticisms are directed 
at both the original researchers for their 
failings and at Bogart for not pointing 
them out. This bookkeeping data—the 
proportion of TV time given to news pro- 
grams, the most likely hours for children’s 
programs, the increase or decrease in 
specific types of programming — is useful. 
But, if his summation is inclusive, then 
television content has scarcely been an- 
alyzed. Furthermore, the catalogue sta- 
tistics would have been more informative 
if finer classifications had been used. One 
elaborate monitoring study observed that 
TV “drama” increased from 25 per cent 
of telecast time in New York in 1951 to 
43 per cent in 1953, a meaningless finding 
since it is based upon a sponge category 
including everything from soap operas to 
Dragnet to the famous hour-long live plays. 
(5, Pp. 54) 


Bogart does report, very favorably, one 
attempt at a closer look at television con- 
tent—Dallas Smythe’s investigation of TV 
drama in New York in 1953—lumping all 
“dramatic shows” together and limiting 
the coverage to one week’s telecasts. (5, 
pp. 54-59) I have personally speculated 
that the television play might be different 
from other media products in its treatment 
of minority groups, broadly defined, 
prompted as I was by the memory of such 
characters as the Italian butcher in the 
famous Marty, a Negro longshoreman and 
an obviously Jewish garment center ty- 
coon in central roles. But, Smythe found 
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that minorities were as absent as in the 
other media. Has he refuted my hy- 
pothesis? I don’t think so, because he has 
stretched his “drama” category too far 
and limited his time span too severely. De- 
spite the ambitiousness of his study, he 
did not satisfy this simple curiosity be- 
cause he substituted copious detail for in- 
sightful content analysis. This is clearly 
the best study in Bogart’s list. Apparently, 
no one found out much about television 
content. 


When it comes to understanding media 
effect, in contrast to analyzing content, 
social scientists can claim neither as defini- 
tive a technique nor as vast a literature. 
However, they have done much to check 
garden-variety notions, particularly the 
belief in media omnipotence. They have 
learned, if nothing else, what questions to 
ask. 


Television is the newest and most per- 
vasive medium, and has been with us for 
about a decade. Every conceivable con- 
jecture has been offered about its realized 
and potential influence upon our lives. Bo- 
gart’s book is with the exception of the 
chapter on TV content, mostly a review 
of research on television effect. (5) After 
reading it, I must announce that I do 
not know much more about television’s 
impact. 


After presenting very few, and relatively 
meaningless, research findings regarding the 
political role of television, he simply con- 
cludes that TV is a “more potential polit- 
ical force than radio or the press” and 
that it is “destined to be an important 
feature of American politics.” (5, p. 230) 
Whatever either of these statements mean, 
they are very meagre fruits after all these 
years. 


Several studies indicate that involve- 
ment in politics via television may be 
a new kind of phenomenon. (5, pp. 211- 
230) But, there is no hint of actual effect. 
Bogart does not even pose the obvious 
questions. Does television exposure change 
opinions; is it uniquely capable of mobiliz- 
ing people, do TV inspired popular at- 
titudes force decisions on the politically 
powerful? All previous media research 
reveals the contrary, and Bogart does not 
present any meaningful new research. (2, 
3, 26) We simply know almost nothing 
about television’s political influence. Per- 
haps we would know more if researchers, 
and commentators like Bogart, maintained 
some continuity with previous statements 
on media effect. One of the best, written 
by Lazarsfeld and Merton just before the 
television era began, stipulated that the 
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media were a conservative and “narcoticiz- 
ing” force in public affairs, that they tended 
to be “opiates” rather than ‘‘stimulants.” 
(10) We offer this dictum as a guide for 
future television research. 


A comprehensive treatment of television 
should seriously consider its organization, 
but there has been little research on the 
industry per se. The truisms are com- 
monplace—that it is a highly-capitalized 
industry, that it must appeal to the com- 
mon denominator, that it is subject to 
government regulation. But, what a rich 
mine for further exploration has remained 
untapped! It is, for instance, a unique big 
industry whose major expense has be- 
come personnel, i.e., talent, including high- 
priced unused talent. The folklore of 
rating competition for specific slots is the 
guiding code, not the calculated maximiza- 
tion of profits. It represents one form of 
large-scale organization where bureaucratir 
predictability gives way to perpetual un- 
certainty. An investigation of the black 
listing mania revealed that television per- 
sonnel saw it as just another element in the 
general confusion. (9) The rating com- 
plex at least offers a quantitative bench 
mark in the midst of chaos. 


This the social scientists have hardls 
touched, thereby symbolizing the most ap 
parent deficiency in their treatment of mass 
culture. They have done amazingly little 
on Lasswell’s who—the communicator, or, 
more importantly, the communicating or- 
ganization. There are two anthropological 
treatments of Hollywood, and the author of 
one of these, Leo Rosten, is really a social 
scientists by cooptation. (16, 19) William 
Miller has surveyed the book industry. 
(14) In all the published communications 
research volumes of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Bureau of Applied Social Research, 
only two relevant articles have appeared, 
both on the popular music business. (12, 
15) Despite the vast interest in the 
sociology of occupations and professions, 
it is impossible, off hand, to think of any 
sociologist who has seriously dealt with 
the communications specialists as a group. 
In this area, avowedly journalistic efforts 
have contributed more. 


Examples can be cited without any 
searching. No social scientist has treated 
the overall organization of mass media so 
thoroughly as Morris Ernst in his The 
First Freedom (7), or supplied as many 
details as Gilbert Seldes in The Great 
Audience. (20) The most informative 
dissections of Hollywood have come from 
works like Lillian Ross’ New Yorker series 
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on the making of one picture or Jessamyn 
West’s story of her own experience in 
adapting her novel for the movies. (18, 25) 


Within this group, Bosley Crowther’s 
The Lion’s Share, a breezy history of 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has a place. (6) 
This informal company biography by the 
New York Times movie critic contains no 
sociological analysis; in fact, there is 
scarcely any kind of analysis at all. It 
is little more than a chain of anecdotes 
about prominent movie people and their 
role in the life of MGM. But, since he 
dwells on the top managerial personnel, he 
has contributed to the sociology of mass 
media. 


Crowther has exhibited keen insight, if 
never labeled as such, into the motivations 
of the men who run the movie world. Two 
polar types are indicated, whom I term 
the “financial administrator” and the “im- 
presario.” The former were the leading 
officials of MGM’s parent—Loew’s Inc., 
primarily founders Marcus Loew and 
Nicholas Schenk. Their essential concern 
was in seeing that seats were filled. Their 
personalities, in an arena of colossal ego 
enhancement, were, in true bureaucratic 
fashion, unknown to the public. The im- 
presarios were the famous studio chiefs — 
Irving Thalberg, David Selznick, Dore 
Schary, and the over-all chief impresario, 
Louis Mayer. These men were all bent 
on maximizing their own and the com- 
pany’s profits, but by making pictures. 
They always stressed their creative roles 
as purveyors of this singular commodity, 
and took great personal interest and pride 
in their products, as exemplified by 
Mayer’s devotion to the “Andy Hardy” 
and “Doctor Kildare” series. All were pub- 
lic figures and quite insistent that they re- 
main so. As impresarios, they frequently 
felt lost in the big enterprise. One of 
the most memorable incidents in Crow- 
ther’s narrative is Selznick’s leave-taking 
of MGM to become an independent pro- 
ducer. His arch rival, Thalberg, not only 
congratulated him, and invested money in 
the new enterprise, but openly expressed 
his envy. (6, p. 215) Selznick, of 
course, lost the security of the large or- 
ganization by this step. But, when his 
first offering, Gone With the Wind, turned 
out to be one of the greatest successes in 
history, he received an impresario’s gratifi- 
cation (augmented, of course, by suitable 
profits), which he could not have obtained 
in his old tremendous movie empire. This 
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part of a comprehensive sociology of mass 
media. 


Martin Mayer’s Madison Avenue, U.S.A. 
is an even more useful volume about the 
communications industry. (13) In this 
literary travelogue through the advertising 
agencies, Mayer has accomplished what so- 
cial scientists with their many intellectual 
and occupational ties to the industry 
should have done. He has written a very 
informative book; it may leave a mood 
of profound dismay over so much wasted 
talent and effort and, possibly, fears over 
the advertising potential, but that is not 
its intent. One thing I learned is that the 
advertising community is divided into 
many sub-groups with professional special- 
izations, different personal orientations 
and, most fascinating, the special sub- 
cultures of the different agencies. Even if 
exaggerated for narrative purposes, cach 
firm appears to have a unique style in 
its advertising—dignified — traditionalism, 
Freudianism, snobbism, etc—which is even 
reflected in the office decor. 


But all agencies and all personnel have 
sufficient similarities to fulfill a common 
ethos. The largest amount of craftsman- 
ship per capita of any branch of the com- 
munications world is accompanied by the 
greatest separation from purpose or use. 
In their profound reverence for technique 
and complete affective neutrality towards 
client and towards objectives, they resemble 
the mercenary soldier and the courtesan. 
The ultimate reward for a job well done 
is the sell, no matter who is selling or what 
is sold. 


But, they are not genuine salesmen. 
They live, not off their charm, but through 
their ability to utilize the accumulated wis- 
dom of mankind, including its high cul- 
ture, to help others sell. Personal back- 
ground is in accord with craft require- 
ments, for Mayer points out that a large 
proportion are Ivy League graduates. If 
one adds to this portrait the anxiety of 
their daily lives and the need to recruit 
voung hopefuls, it is understandable why 
they are not satisfied with being hucksters 
paid fabulous salaries. The, must, as 
Mayer carefully describes, convince them- 
selves and others that they are much more. 
Their milieu must appear as one of the 
liberal professions. All must be convinced 
that they are a bulwark of American 
capitalism and, more imnortantly, a funda- 
mental reason for our high living standards. 
Of course, most deny that they ever stcop 
to anything cheap or dishonorable or 
purely manipulative. 


Possibly some sociologist, with personal 
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or professional contact with advertising 
agencies, will someday do a more scholarly 
analysis of this interesting key group of 
mass culture creators. Mayer’s book will 
do until it comes along. This remains the 
situation for all discussion of media organ- 
ization. The few adequate journalistic 
treatments will have to suffice until social 
scientists, who have added so much to our 
knowledge of media content and have 
made some worthy steps in the direction of 
understanding media effect, reach into 


what is an obvious and challenging do- 
main. 
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The Astonished Muse. 


By Reuel Denney. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 


1957. 264 pp. $4.50. 
Mass Culture: The Popular Arts in 
America. By Bernard Rosenberg and 


David M. White. Glencoe: The Free 
Press and The Falcon’s Wing Press, 
1957. 561 pp. $6.50. 


Reuel Denney’s The Astonished Muse 
and Rosenberg and White’s Mass Culture 
both reflect what might be considered the 
“new” style of analyzing social prob- 
lems, which for purposes of convenience, 
may be dated from Riesman’s The Lonely 
Crowd (though earlier significant ef- 
forts like Lazarsfeld and Merton’s “Mass 
Communication, Popular Taste, and Or- 
ganized Social Action” are not meant to 
be slighted by this choice of dates). To 
this reviewer, at least, this approach is 
markedly different from that of the tra- 
ditional social problems text writers. It 
is more literate in its orientation, more 
spritely in its style, and less foreboding, 
depressing, and serious in its mood. This 
is in no sense meant to convey the im- 
pression that social problems are no longer 
given the serious attention they deserve. 
To the contrary, extremely serious prob- 
lems are addressed, but they are handled 
in a way that is likely to attract and in- 
terest rather than repel the reader. In 
these two volumes, despite the differences in 
title, the general question of the impact of 
the mass media on modern American so- 
ciety is addressed. 


Denney may perhaps claim more in- 
jury by such a description than may 
Rosenberg and White, for he explicitly 
announces and executes his intention to 
consider leisure and advertising as well. 
However, it is patently obvious that this 
book would be either different or unwrit- 
ten if the mass media as we know them 
did not exist. Rosenberg and White, on 
the other hand, although their sub-title 
declares this to be an anthology concerning 
“The Popular Arts in America,” include 
very few articles not concerned with the 
mass media. Thirty of the forty-nine in- 
cluded, in fact, deal directly and explicitly 
with the media. In contrast, such topics 
as sport, drinking, club participation, 
gardening, and “do it yourself” are not 
even treated. 


Rosenberg, in his personal essay intro- 
ducing Mass Culture, points out that the 
critics of the popular arts may be grouped 
as political rights, lefts, and moderates 
with both the rights and lefts clearly 
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“anti,” although for different reasons, and 


the moderates mixed in their feelings. 
Denney, as represented by The Astonished 
Muse, is clearly moderate and tempered in 
his approach. While all these positions 
are represented among the writers in 
Mass Culture, all share in being outsid- 
ers to the media enterprises. Whether by 
design or by accident, none of the intel- 
ligent practitioners are represented. Tele- 
vision is not represented by a network 
man, nor advertising by an agency man, 
etc. For some of the reviewers’ seminar 
students, such omissions would occasion 
suspicions of bias. 


An examination of the articles chosen 
for inclusion in Mass Culture clarifies 
what seems to be the major weaknesses of 
both books. Although an accurate count 
is impossible because of definitional vari- 
ation, no more than twenty per cent of 
the articles report empirical research. Ten 
articles are really not an adequate base 
for reliably establishing the problematic 
effects of mass media and the ‘ncreasing 
amount of leisure time in America. Thus, 
it is largely through an effective way 
with the word that Denney convinces us 
that current emphases on realism may 
be quite invidious in their effects. Only 
later when we react negatively to the sug- 
gestion that, “Industrialism makes men 
feel a shift or disturbance in the traditional 
relation to their bodies,” do we realize 
that he has supported his conclusions on 
a rather tenuous web of suppositions that 
sway the reader only by their plausibility. 
At best, Denney and most of the authors 
represented in Mass Culture present us 
with insightful but untested hypotheses. 
\t worst they engage in polemical argu- 
ments. What this reviewer would want 
for the average reader, therefore, is a 
warning that would help him place these 
books somewhere in the never-never land 
between scientific research and speculative 
social commentary. Except for this reser- 
vation, we find them both to be stimulat- 
ing and intriguing, for they do teem with 
insightful ideas. 


It is worth noting, however, that while 
both books deal with subjects that would 
concern any serious student of mass so- 
ciety. they neglect to build explicitly on the 
contributions of such serious workers in 
this area as Karl Mannheim and Phillip 
Selznick. While the absence of the defer- 
ence implied in naming may be of 
dubious importance, in this case it re- 
sults in an important deficiency in both 
books. By overlooking the setting of their 
subject in mass society, their analyses are 
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not pursued in the context of social struc- 
ture and, therefore, it is difficult to see 
their significance for sociological theory. 
The effect is to reduce analyses of highly 
significant topics of broad import to a 
series of speculations about what the mass 
media are doing to American (middle class 
suburban?) people. It must be pointed 
out, however, that Denney’s analysis is 
highly relevant to those who have be- 
come interested in the concept of ‘‘com- 
petence” as used by Foote and Cottrell, 
for he sees many of the media-fomented 
problems of modern American society to 
be both cause and effect in a reciprocal 
relationship with the competence of mod- 
ern Americans to use their leisure. 


Both volumes serve us by bringing to- 
gether articles from many sources that may 
be difficult for the average reader to obtain. 
In Denney’s case, the book represents the 
assembling and revising of his own earlier 
writing. In Rosenberg and White’s, they 
have filled out their categories by en- 
couraging twelve original articles, though 
four of these have since appeared in 
journals or books in the same or similar 
form. For reading, the Denney book has 
the advantage of evenness of style (which 
matters when the writer is good) al- 
though he does sometimes lapse into a 
“cute” style that may be meaningful to 
his Chicago intimates but lost this sober- 
sided reviewer. 

JoreL SMITH 
Michigan Siate University 


The Social System of the High School. By 
C. Wayne Gordon. Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1957. 


This book is an empirical monograph 
in educational sociology, a field that has 
more than its share of premature text- 
books and is starved for research. The 
study was made in a midwest suburban 
four-year high school of 576. Its main 
thesis is that “the dominant motivation of 
the high school student is to achieve and 
maintain a general social status within the 
organization of the school” (p. 1), and 
that “the social behavior of the student. . . 
[is] functionally related to the general so- 
cial positions they occup[y] in the social 
structure of the school” (p. 2). 


The study examines the internal struc- 
ture of the school from three aspects: (1) 
formal organization of faculty and stu- 
dents; (2) formal student (extra-curri- 
cular) organizations; and (3) friendships 
and cliques (informal organization) with- 
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in each class. The book is organized around 
these topics but also contains some 
demographic information and a methodo- 
logical appendix. The study can be eval- 
uated according to the adequacy of its 
operations and concepts. 


The concept of General Social Status is 
used as a composite index of an individ- 
ual’s quintile rank in the three aspects of 
the school’s structure. (1) As an indicator 
of formal organization, the author con- 
siders students’ grade achievement as ap- 
propriate and sufficient, for, he says, 
grades “indicate rather specifically de- 
fined modes of response in the classroom 
situation” (p. 142). It is doubtful that 
grades alone are an adequate indicator of 
formal organization even though they are 
important as formal distinctions of per- 
formance. Authority, for instance, central 
to the formal relation between teachers 
and students, is not based on judgments 
of students’ work. Students do not have 
formal relations with each other on the 
basis of grades. Grades are frequently im- 
portant in influencing a student’s occupa- 
tional placement after graduation but the 
author does not consider this factor as in- 
fluencing status in school. Moreover, 
grades do not necessarily represent “speci- 
fically defined modes of responses” unless 
one (unrealistically) assumes that all stu- 
dents achieve grades in the same way and 
that all teachers apply identical criteria of 
performance. 


(2) An individual’s status in the formal 
organizations of students is determined by 
the sum of scores based on the extent of 
his participation in each organization and 
the status ranking of each organization. 
Participation in these organizations was 
the most important factor in determining 
general social status (p. 22; although the 
demonstration of this is not at all rigor- 
ous). There were 50 such organizations 
containing 464 roles, each role being 
evaluated by a panel of so senior boys 
and 50 senior girls because they “Shad most 
fully assimilated the value orientations of 
the school culture” (p. 143). The author 
presents no other information on who the 
rankers are or whether their rankings 
reflected their aspirations, social class 
background, grades, degree of assimilation 
of values, etc. A second trombone player, 
for example, gets 3 points for his degree 
of participation and 3 for being in the band 
(rated against other organizations) for a 
social participation score of 9. Left guard 
on the “‘B” football team also gets 9 as 
does the vice-president of the Pencil- 
Pushers, who is also a marksman 


first class on the rifle club. The fact that 
an individual may belong to several or- 
ganizations means that there are a great 
variety of ways of attaining the same par- 
ticipation score (and hence prestige). This 
would not be so disturbing did not the 
author claim that role is “the key concept 
of the analysis” (p. 140). He does not 
define role except to say that he means it 
in the sense used by “the structural-func- 
tional theorists of the Harvard School” 
(p. 140). In effect, his unidimensional 
scale prevents discovering whether or not 
every student actually considers general 
social status worth striving for and 
whether equal status scores obscure im- 
port nt psychological differences, for 
identity of motivation is not the same as 
consensus on the status scale itself (a con- 
sensus which the author claims exists). The 
concept of “role,’ which the author never 
uses analytically, might have been fruit- 
ful if it led him to ask questions about 
what expectations, sanctions, behavior, 
perceptions, aspirations, etc., were actually 
associated with the occupancy of each 
position. 


(3) Status in the informal organization 
is measured by socio-metric friendship 
tests, and the author is probably on more 
solid ground here. The findings in this 
section are too numerous to present, but 
one is of particular interest. The author 
finds that over the four years there is an 
organization-disorganization cycle within 
each grade and within each sex. “The con- 
junctive processes of interaction, 
cooperation, accommodation, and assimila- 
tion were most characteristic of grades 9 
and 10 for girls; the disjunctive . . . .pro- 
cesses of competition and conflict char- 
acterized grades 11 and 12” (p. 95). For 
boys, this cycle semed to lag by about a 
year (p. 96). (This cycle generally refers 
to the formation of class-sex solidarity 
which later breaks down into clique com- 
petition. The percentage differences be- 
tween classes in some cases is so small that 
interpretation is hazardous.) It is unfor- 
tunate that the author relates this cyclical 
process to important factors outside the 
school so sketchily. 


The author’s summary is modest: “It 
is not claimed that a clear demonstration 
of the stated relationship between status 
and behavior has: been achieved. Rather it 
is believed that the structural framework 
of action has been rather adequately de- 
scribed.” 


There are several comments of a general 
nature. In no sense can it be said that this 
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book employs the concept of the social 
system as it has been developed in the 
works, for example, of Pareto, Barnard, 
Roethlisberger, Parsons, etc. This study 
presents a status scale; it falls far short 
of describing the interdependence of parts 
implicit in the concept of system. 


The study suffers from its near-total 
neglect of important factors external to 
the school (despite the author’s explicitly 
stated interest in the internal structure). 
One of the prime functions of the school 
is, after all, the placement of individuals 
in occupations, and students’ status within 
the school is likely to have some connec- 
tion with occupational aspirations, faculty 
and administration support, and commu- 
nity pressure. It is hard to believe that 
students desire status within school organ- 
izations and that’s all. Too great a con- 
cern with internal organization in this 
area leads to an illusory identification of 
various kinds of motivations and aspira- 
tions with the attainment of in-school 
status. 


The study is limited in that the methods 
do not lend themselves to use in schools 
where a sizeable portion of the student 
body rejects the dominant values toward 
attaining status. The author’s scale would 
squeeze a unidimensional picture out of 
any situation. 


The book is heavily larded with jargon 
at the expense of clear concepts. The 
terms status, general status, prestige, posi- 
tion, rank, and role are sometimes used 
interchangeably, sometimes distinctively. 
Terms like ‘affective orientation’ are used 
when ‘like’ will do. The resulting impre- 
cision weakens the author’s intent. 


Rosert DREEBEN 
Harvard University 





Mr. Lyward’s Answer. By Michael Burn. 
‘Boston: Beacon Press, 1956. 288 pp. 
$3.95. 


Unsettled Children and Their Families. By 
D. H. Stott. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1956. xx, 240 pp. $6.00. 


Mr. Michael Burn, a British newspaper- 
man who spent six months as a staff 
member at Finchden Manor, presents a 
highly readable account of the workings 
of a private English school for about 40, 
high IQ, largely middle and upper class 
youths, aged 14-21. Mr. Lyward, the 
kindly, somewhat eccentric, Mr. Chips- 
type headmaster, abhors diagnostic labels 
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and is repelled by records, particularly 
those on the outcome of his charges. 
Finchden Manor boys show almost the 
whole spectrum of emotional difficul- 
ties and only incidentally an assort- 
ment of previous delinquencies. Most of 
them, we are told, are high achievers after 
release although such post-release data as 
are presented are hardly adequate to jus- 
tify this conclusion. 


The philosophy of Finchden Manor and 
its charismatic major domo, Mr. Lyward, 
is difficult to assess. The orientation is 
neither analytic nor anti-analytic; it 
neither moralizes piously nor pressures 
directly and it neither subscribes to the 
“fresh air and open spaces” philosophy 
nor to the schoolroom and workshop ap- 
proaches to rehabilitation. It is consequently 
closer to the concept of a therapeutic com- 
munity than to the traditional training 
institution or approved school. 


Finchden Manor is a completely “open,” 
voluntary admission (after screening), 
loosely organized school (sans curriculum) 
with few visible rules or regulations. Even 
the provision of the necessary services 
such as housing, meals and plant upkeep 
is subject to whim and fancy. Staff person- 
nel consist largely of former Finchden 
Manor “graduates” and their duties are ill 
defined. Corporal punishment is non- 
existent. Unlike other institutions there 
are neither scheduled activities nor ther- 
apy hours. 


Mr. Lyward’s Answer seems to consist 
of providing a minimal pressure haven 
for emotionally disturbed youngsters whose 
lives have been ‘“‘usurped” by overzealous, 
well meaning parents and their opposites, 
and by schools and psychiatrists. These 
boys, like those of Shelton at his Insti- 
tute, have “disappointed” and require some 
respite from their overpowering external 
pressures. 


If playing host to an endless stream of 
mothers, educators, social workers and 
others, corresponding frequently »and in 
great detail with distracted guardians, and 
quoting the works of literary greats at 
evening sessions with his charges is the 
answer to psychiatric impairment in young 
persons, then it may not be any answer at 
all. This unique and in many ways laud- 
able therapeutic community seems _in- 
applicable to all but a handful of delin- 
quents. For the slum dwelling American 
delinquent, Finchden Manor would be as 
ineffective as most of our present treat- 
ment facilities. 


In Unsettled Children and Their Families, 
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Professor D. H. Stott of Bristol University 
attempts to outline the types of family 
situations which “cause” emotional malad- 
justments and delinquency in children. 
This volume, written primarily for an 
audience of social workers, probation and 
parole officers, and enlightened parents is 
suggested by the author as being useful 
for learning how to diagnose the specific 
family situation at fault and for treating 
it reasonably efficiently. 


The first section of this volume con- 
tains some of the major lectures given by 
the author on this subject. Subsequent 
chapters set forth details on the handling 
of cases and illustrations of Professor 
Stott’s sure touch in the diagnosis and 
treatment of six selected unsettled children. 
In Part II, there is a discussion of the 
specific family patterns favorable to delin- 
quency and maladjustment in children, 
followed by a theoretical discussion of the 
nature of maladjustment. The last section 
contains an exposition of the Bristol So- 
cial Adjustment Guide, an instrument for 
the discovery of family difficulties. 


Twelve types of family difficulty pat- 
terns are discussed, including the parental 
quarrels type, estrangement with one par- 
ent favoring a child, slum family type, 
the “impossible” mother type, the mother 
and father rejected types, the negligent 
and unconcerned family types, and so on 
for the remaining four. These types are 
not mutually exclusive and not particular- 
ly descriptive of anything except the au- 
thor’s need to classify them so as to go 
along with his five external types of causa- 
tion for the breakdown of children in these 
families. 


In his theory of maladjustment, Dr. 
Stott introduces us to his executive-reac- 
tions concept among others. These execu- 
tive-reactions (e.g., hostility, rejection, 
aggression, avoidance) are “situation- 
attitudes” in any one person and are used 
inappropriately by unsettled children in 
response to affectional and value-depriva- 
tions. The latter are the chief elements 
which produce maladjustment. 


This volume is wordy, repetitious at 
many points, and often imprecise in its 
use of terminology. This is unfortunate 
since this verbal and conceptual potpourri 
obscures much that might be valuable in 
this volume. 


Srmmon Diniz 


Ohio State University 
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Technology and Social Change. By Francis 
R. Allen, Hornell Hart, Delbert C. 
Miller, William F. Ogburn, and Meyer 
F. Nimkoff. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, 1957. xii, 529 pp. $7.00. 


This book is the latest in the Appleton- 
Century-Crofts series of sociological pub- 
lications. The five contributors define their 
task as “filling a major gap in the litera- 
ture by attempting to treat systematically 
the impact of science and technology upon 
society.” Their premise is that of all the 
forces “causing” social change none is “as 
decisive a factor as that of technology and 
applied science.” The book is divided into 
five parts, each of which is commented on 
below. 


In Part I, Processes and Theories of So- 
cial Change, Ogburn and Nimkoff sum- 
marize many of their ideas on technology 
and innovation presented in their earlier 
works, Sociology, and Technology and the 
Changing Family. Hornell Hart’s analysis 
of man’s accelerating power to kill and 
destroy (as an example of the process of 
cultural acceleration and change) is cogent, 
but suffers from an _ over-simplification 
of the many human problems involved. 
Students and instructors will find Delbert 
Miller’s review of 20 social change theo- 
rists (eg., Comte, Marx, Veblen, Mac- 
Iver and Page, and Sorokin) informative 
and interesting. 


Part II deals with the social effects of 
selected major inventions (automobile, 
films, radio, television, aviation, and atomic 
energy). The authors do not indicate, how- 
ever, how or why priority was given to 
these particular inventions. The chapters 
by Miller are excellent summaries of se- 
lected American media research and intro- 
duce comparative materials from UNESCO 
and British publications. Francis Allen 
surveys the state of aviation in 1957 but 
strangely omits reference to the then al- 
ready known potentialities of space travel. 
Hornell Hart’s essay on the social effects 
of atomic energy emerges as a polemic 
against Soviet “atomic militarism.” His 
main references are newspapers, journal- 
ists, and presidential cabinet members. 
His chapter sub-headings illustrate the 
speculative quality of his writing: “RUS- 
SIA’S CAPACITY TO INFLICT NU- 
CLEAR-BLAST DAMAGE ON THE 
US.”; “THE POSSIBLE CHARACTER 
OF A NUCLEAR RAID AGAINST THE 
US.”; “WOULD THE AIM BE TO 
MERELY WOUND — ACTUALLY 
KILL — THE US.”; “COULD AMER- 
ICA BE KEPT UNHARMED FOR SO- 
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VIET EXPLOITATION?” It is ques- 
tionable whether these kinds of value- 
laden statements are aids in communicating 
social scientific fact to students, laymen, 
and colleagues about the impact of tech- 
nology upon society. 


Part III offers a wealth of facts about 
the influence of technology on selected 
social institutions (industry, family, agri- 
culture, war, and medicine). Miéiller’s 
chapter on industry is not up to the level 
of his (and W. Form’s) book, Industrial 
Sociology. It is lamentable that Mr. Miller, 
who was traveling abroad during the writ- 
ing period, did not make use of the many 
published works by European scholars in 
his ‘field. Allen’s concluding statements in 
his chapter on war anent the inevitability 
of increased arms preparation in the fu- 
ture leaves much to be desired in the way 
of corroborative evidence and will un- 
doubtedly be challenged by those whose 
convictions tend in another direction. 


Problems arising from cultural lag and 
rapid social change are presented by Hart 
and Allen in Part IV. Their discussion of 
cultural lag as it appears in the lack of 
rapport between the public and the “‘ex- 
pert,” and the government and the social 
scientist, is interesting and timely. The 
concluding section on social change, plan- 
ning, and social control is marred by the 
intrusion of the writer’s (Mr. Hart) per- 
sonal (rather than his scientific) judg- 
ment, and is one illustration of why the 
probability of Soviet scientific advances, 
e.g., “sputnik,” was not taken into account 
by American policy scientists. In “Plan- 
ning in the Atomic Crisis,” Hart presents, 
dichotomously, nine “typical” characteris- 
tics of the “democratic culture area” (the 
“t2 democracies”: U.S.A. and 11 Anglo- 
Saxon nations) versus the “dictatorship 
culture area” (Soviet Union). Science, he 
declares, freely grows and produces in the 
“democratic culture area” as opposed to 
its suppression and retardation in the 
“dictatorship culture area.” With this 
typological formulation Mr. Hart could 
not preview nor adequately account for 
the invention of a workable earth satellite 
by Soviet rather than American scientists 
It is axiomatic that formulation of policy 
problems in an “all-or-none” fashion 
severely limits the perception of possible 
(though “undesirable”) occurrences. 


In the final chapter on human adjust- 
ment and the atom, Mr. Hart sees the 
solution of the “atomic crisis” as cultivat- 
ing, on a worldwide scale, ‘fan improve- 
ment in the kind of international relations 


which have existed during the past century 
and a third between the twelve democra- 
cies” (p. 510). Since, at the writing of the 
book, Bandung was already historical fact, 
it is difficult to see why Mr. Hart did not 
explore the probability that the “rest of 
the world” (particularly Africa and Asia) 
might also have some ideas about what 
kind of international relations are nec- 
essary for a free and peaceful world. 


In summary, the text is a useful compila- 
tion of much current empirical research on 
the technological changes affecting Amer- 
ican society, and as such is worthy of the 
attention of undergraduate instructors and 
their students. However, the book falls 
short of its stated purpose and fails to 
bring new insights to the continuous theo- 
retical and social problems of technological 
growth in contemporary societies. The 
value of this book (and perhaps of other 
books to be written in this field) would be 
markedly enhanced by careful work on 
a number of points. Technological and so- 
cial change occur within specific social- 
cultural-personality systems and are thus 
to be analyzed with reference to the frame- 
work of human action and reaction. There 
is a need to specify the beliefs, values, 
and dynamics which give rise (or do not 
give rise) to technological innovations, 
which govern their diffusion and accept- 
ance or rejection, and which enable (or 
hinder) the re-organization of social-cul- 
tural-personality systems to incorporate 
the effects of technological change. Further 
attention is needed to the role of innova- 
tors, “change agents,” vested interests, 
“gate-keepers,” and “power elites,” and 
their notions about the speed with which 
technological change should take place. 
Finally, it is necessary to utilize compara- 
tive data from underdeveloped areas of the 
“West” (e.g., the Southern United States) 
and the non-western cultures so as to in- 
dicate that the idealized western experi- 
ence with technological and social change 
is only one case, and hence not an ade- 
quate basis for universal generalizations. 
Perhaps greater use of cross-cultural mate- 
rials will challenge the weltanschauung of 
the ‘‘national sociologist” and create a 
more self-conscious approach to sociologi- 
cal data. More research gathered and ana- 
lyzed on these premises will make the task 
easier for insightful social scientists to 
formulate and test specific theories leading 
toward a more general theory of the proc- 
esses of change. 


Tuomas Lucien BLAIR 


State University of New York 
Teachers College at New Paltz 




















what are the advantages of membership in the 
society for the study of 
social problems? 


@ Association with a group whose special function is to link scientific 
knowledge to concrete social problems. SSSP aims to extend the best in social 
science theory and method to the understanding and the possibilities for con- 
trol of practical social problems. Because it is concerned with the reciprocal 
relations of social science and society, SSSP explores the opportunities for 
social scientists to apply their knowledge to the solution of crucial social 
problems and to the formulation of social policies. 


@ An opportunity for active participation in Special Problems Committees 
with others who have similar training and interests. Any member may join 
any of the Special Problems Committees, which act in specific areas of re- 
search, publication, and interchange of ideas,—or help to form a new Special 
Problems Committee. 


® Subscription to SOCIAL PROBLEMS, the quarterly journal of the Society, 
and the possibility of participating in the Society’s publication program and 
of contributing to its publications. To date these have included the Journal 
and three published books of readings: (a) Mental Health and Mental Disorder: 
A Sociological Approach, (b) Sexual Behavior in American Society: An Appraisal of 
the First Two Kinsey Reports, and (c) Community Science and Analysis. 


@ Interdisciplinary collaboration with the representatives of a variety of 
social science fields. In addition to its own meetings and its annual joint 
meeting with the American Sociological Society, SSSP meets periodically with 
other societies as well. Moreover, SSSP members include not only sociologists, 
but also psychologists, anthropologists, social workers, and practitioners in 
many professional fields. 


@ An opportunity to join with others in promoting the professional interests 
of students of social problems and applied social scientists, and in giving 
active consideration to questions of professional ethics and academic freedom. 


SSSP is a non-profit educational and scientific society affiliated with the 
American Sociological Society and the International Sociological Association, 
Membership dues of the Society, including subscription to SOCIAL PROB- 
LEMS, are $5.00 per year for Active and Associate members; $6.00 for Joint 
members; and $3.00 for Student members. 4 


For further information concerning SSSP, consult the introductory pages and 
Official Reports in SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


Address CAROLYN ZELENY, Secretary 
membership SSSP, Wilson College 
applications to | Chambersburg, Penna. 
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